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Percy Lubbock’s edition of the Letters (1920) has been a 
rare book for many years, and the present selection will 
be a necessary book for all Jamesians. Leon Edel has se- 
lected and edited 120 letters written at different periods 
of James’s life, about half of which appear in print for 
the first time. 16s. 
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another casualty in the precariously thinned ranks of our 
» a casts a shadow on the New Year. The Adelphi is 


w in from people who have been fired by the ambition to become 
ters without possessing the essential gift. This is a phenomenon 
at is likely to grow rather than diminish, though we are not yet at 
; already reached in America, where courses of ‘creative 
iting are held in many of the State prisons. Criminals, according 
the theory behind this development, are criminals because they 
re frustrated writers; while according to another, slightly contra- 
lictory psychiatric theory, writers are frustrated infants, sado- 
masochists who are taking it out on their mothers for having been 
weaned too early. ‘ 

- For this vast body of sado-masochists, in danger of becoming 
murderers or gangsters if prevented from expressing themselves, Sir 
Jerbert Read, in the current bulletin of The Poetry Book Society, 
yffers some words of advice—addressed specifically to those. whose 
ambition is to become poets. They are, he says, ‘receipts for 
Inatience rather than for success’. They are also, admirably, pre- 
septs for humility; but in so far as they represent, inevitably, a par- 
ar poet’s credo which explains his own work, they provoke com- 
ment and qualification. “Never lift your voice — modern poetry has 
inaudible wavelength,’ Sir Herbert begins. If ‘inaudible wave- 
length’ means anything it means that rhetoric is out of fashion in 
poetry, and in an age when prose tyrannizes, poetry must be listen- 
ing for something, impression, intuition or revelation, beyond the 
range of prose. This is certainly relevant to the poetic practice of 


many modern poets, 
modern poets who have lifted their voices successfully: one out- 
nd precept is closely 


standing example is Roy Campbell. His seco 

connected with the first: “Never coax the muse—she is as obstinate 
as a mule, and best approached from an oblique angle.’ Obstinate as 
a mule she is indeed, not to be provoked into song by thwacks or 
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cks; yet coaxed she can be, in fact coaxing is often the only treat- 
‘nt she responds to, as any poet knows who has started a poem on 
ne theme and found a genuine, other poem arising out of it, as a 
nd of unsolicited by-product. Sir Herbert goes on: ‘A poet, as Keats 
id, is the most unpoetical of anything in existence. He does not 
now he is a poet until someone tells him so.’ Precept for humility 
in; but this is not exactly what Keats meant, and I just do not 
elieve that anyone writes poetry without consciously intending to 
> a poet. Sir Herbert insists, however, on the importance of not 
ing too deeply aware of one’s calling as a poet (though Keats was 
sely so): ‘Never write reviews of contemporary poetry —it 
you too conscious of being a poet yourself, and perhaps an 
nferior one.’ Surely no poet was ever the worse for studying the 
<s of his contemporaries, and seeing his own limitations in their 
cesses. The only danger lies in his next warning: ‘Envy corrodes 
iration.’ And even this needs qualification: envy may destroy, 
it hate can produce great poetry. Then follows a warning against 
the demand for leisure as a prerequisite of writing poetry: ‘The best 
have been busy men—alas!’ Sir Herbert’s refutation seems to 
to lie in his own ‘alas’. Contrary proposition: ‘The best poets 
wrote their best poetry when they were not busy with the unpoeti- 
cal tasks that eminence brought them.’ For Sir Herbert himself adds 
that ‘the only bad influences are those that are not poetic’. In a sud- 
den malicious aside he includes ‘Rilke in translation’ among the bad, 
non-poetic influences. Rilke may or may not be a great poet (he has, 
1 believe, had a fertilizing influence on some modern poets and a de- 
structive influence on others), but if he is a bad influence in transla- 
tion only, why not equally any other poet in translation? For unless 
Sir Herbert is against a poet studying any poet of another language 
at all, he seems to assume the necessity of translation when he fol- 
lows with the advice that ‘It is probably better not to know too well 
any other language than your own.’ In either case, he appears with 
this dictum to sweep away all the great English poets who have been 
passionate readers of the classics, including Milton, Pope, Gray, By- 
ron, Shelley and Tennyson. Contrary proposition: “Never lose the 
feeling of your own language by immersing yourself in another 
language so long that you begin to think in it.’ 

Sir Herbert’s best precept of all is his last: ‘A good poem is like a 
crystal—hard, compact, sparkling (but with light, not wit!); and 
somewhere a hidden law of construction.’ This piece of advice, if 
taken to heart, might indeed stanch the flow of pseudo-poems into 
an editor’s office. Even though a measure of wit is no disadvantage, 
either. JOHN LEHMANN 
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TO BEG YOU FOR YOUR STONES 
é 


(To Francis Bacon ) 


of 
When the torn spectre leers int die dole rain 
And the dogtooth howls ; 
Pity for all things, may this trumpeting nexve 
Nailed to its clouds 
Keep a bright nightmare leaping in the ‘dark 
Until it claims 4 
The image of human agony in these great frames 
Or the brush screams 
As he lifts it cold in his hand sco these crimes. 


‘I live in glass to beg you for your stones.’ 
The vitriol of love smears 

Over an unveiled window and the vision’s daubed 
With running sores 

As that gross golden hand with an india-rubber 
Erases half a world. 

The three great faces of space, with a cheshire cry, 
Dissolve. The dumbstruck 
Skull is heard. 


When he was lost in the gas-filled mansions of spirit 
How did he find his way? 
Like the eddying squid. He roams on the bed of his fathoms 
While sunken the searchlights play 
With illusions until they 
Cross on that undersea ghost and illumine a face 
Death has already devoured. 
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GEORGE BARKER 


WHERE HIGH UPON HIS SIGHING HILL 
(To Kit Barker) 


Where high upon his sighing hill 

My brother, with the Fates at bay, 
Stands gently contemplating all 

The sweating climbers of the day, 

Often cool upon them they 
Shall feel the bright and loving fall 
Of his spiritual sympathy 

And his commiseration shall 
Seem to us like a cupful of the sky. 


Where high upon his sighing hill 
He rests a hard and sunrise hand 
Wild visages of avalanche will 
Haunt him with hazard till the end: 
They glimpse him among catastrophes 
Still hounding the Medusa down — 
And where, in dark, those painted trophies 
Glimmer, I see his own 
Gentle head, his sacrificed eye, and his heavy crown. 
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EDITH SITWELL 


In Praise of Jean Cocteau 
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n October 20, 1955, the Académie Frangaise honoured her- 
() self and France by bestowing its membership upon one of 

the only living writers of genius, Monsieur Jean Cocteau. 
His gifts are so manifold, so varied that their universality strike 
_ one always with astonishment. It is one of the rarest things in all 
- writing to find universality, such a width of range with such pro- 
- fundity and intensity. Equally distinguished, equally astonishing as 
poet, dramatist, novelist, film-maker, and writer on the arts, every 
subject he touches is seen by the reader for the first time, and by a 
strange light that would be blinding were it not the light of truth. 
However strange those works may seem, when we encounter them 
for the first time, there is no falsification, no wrenching aside of the 
truth, ever. 

What one sees is the identity itself, stripped of all but essentials. 
And each line in a poem, each sentence in a play or a film, or the 
writings on the subject of one or another of the arts, has an infinite 
power of germination —rouses in us a hunger for living, endows us 
with a new vitality. I know no writer of our time whose power of 
germination in ideas is so great. 

His works are entirely devoid of false sentiment, and are entirely 
devoid of clamour. ‘L’art c’est la science faite chair.’ This is the first 
sentence in Le Coq et I’Arlequin. 

‘Assez de nuages, de vagues, d’aquariums, d’ondines, et de par- 
fums la nuit; il nous faut UNE MUSIQUE DE TERRE, UNE 
MUSIQUE DE TOUS LES JOURS.’ 

That is why his Jocaste, his Sphinx, his Orpheus and his Eurydice 
have such strange life (even although Eurydice has returned from 
the dead) — why they have such strange reality. 

He detests mists and veils. Monsieur Jean Hélion, writing of 
Cézanne (this is quoted in The Painter’s Object, edited by Mifanwy 
Evans), said ‘He appears to have caught the Impressionists’ mist by 
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handfuls and pressed it to concentrate it. With him the colour takes 
back its intensity, its poise, its weight. . . . Out of the mist he once 
more gets elements, and organizes them, by degrees, on his surface.’ 

Monsieur Cocteau neither needs nor uses mist from which to con- 
centrate those elements. They are there in the construction, in the 
‘science faite chair’. ; 

His work is peculiarly French in its extreme control and its ex- 
treme elegance. ‘La poésie doit avoir l’'air pauvre pour ceux qui ne 


ee a 


connaissent pas le luxe. Un poéme est le comble de luxe, c’est a dire — 


de la réserve, le contraire de l’avarice.’ His works are instinct with 
beauty, in inspiration, in line, in movement— but there is no decora- 
tion whatsoever. The beauty is inherent in the life of the work, and 
is never superimposed. 

‘Pure draughtsmen,’ said Baudelaire in Curiosités Esthétiques’, ‘are 
philosophers and the abstractors of the quintessence.’ And from this 
point of view Monsieur Cocteau may be considered as among the 
draughtsmen, in his immediate seizure of the quintessence, in his 
absolute precision and absolute avoidance of superfluity, vagueness, 
or romanticism. It is this precision, this avoidance, that form two of 
the reasons for that supreme elegance. He is the exact opposite from 
the ‘public musicien’ to whom ‘le dépouillement passe pour du vide, 
et le bouche-trou pour de la prodigalité’. 

Each work has what Emerson called ‘the metre-making argument 
that makes a poem so alive that, like the spirit of a plant or an 
animal, it has an architecture of its own, and adorns nature with a 
new thing.’ That might have been said of Monsieur Cocteau. 

A great deal of the literature admired at this time (though not ad- 
mired by me) captures the attention and the affections of certain 
reviewers by the fact that it was obviously written by amateurs. ‘I 
could have written that,’ thinks the reviewer, proudly. (And how 
right he is!) ‘It must therefore be a work of genius!’ And he proceeds 
to hail it with rapture. 

Monsieur Cocteau is one of the most anti-amateur (in the English 
sense of the word amateur, not in the French), one of the most pro- 
fessional writers who has ever lived. 

His sayings on the subject of the arts are, to me, amongst the 
greatest, most illuminating, that have ever been made. They may 
well be compared with Blake's in their centrality, illumination and 
wisdom. Take this, for instance, another quotation from Le Rappel 
al Ordre, ‘L’école impressioniste substitue le soleil A la lumiére et la 
sonorité au rhythme.’ This sentence illuminates not only the Impres- 


‘] am far from my books, and have only this quotation in translation. 
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eur Cocteau’s have inherent, and not super- 
1 rhythm. ‘Rhythm is in time what symmetry is in space,’ 
Schopenhauer wrote in The World as Will and Idea. ‘Time is pri- 
marily the form of inner sense.’ In other words, rhythm is the form 
of inner sense when it has attained full consciousness and has be- 
‘come executive. And that symmetry in space, that time become 
executive, having attained full consciousness, is to be found in all 
these extraordinary works. 
_ Monsieur Cocteau is a Christopher Columbus of our time, a great 
discoverer. Everything is of importance to him (excepting useless 
wrappings), but everything has its own specific weight, and identity, 
and is felt as a part of the general rhythm. He will take a subject that 
- would seem of the slightest, and it is no more petty or trivial, be- 
* cause life has been breathed into it by a great artist. 

‘O Soleil, c’est le temps de la Raison ardente’ 
I read somewhere, but now cannot trace this line by Apollinaire. 
Monsieur Cocteau’s work, each kind, lives especially in the weather 
- of the Raison ardente. 
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Part of a Hero 
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I don’t suppose that he will be able to build these fires much longer’ 


as part of himself must burn like a match struck to light them, 


and yet I continue to see him every morning 

collecting dry sticks for his tiny conflagration. 

And when it is lighted, he crouches before it and shivers, 
humming a single, thin note that comes and goes 

as though he moved in long irregular circles, a mournful song 
that comes from a shivering monkey, a monkey 

not of the tropics but of the poles... . 


Still he would seem to suppose poor Tom’s a-cold, 

or that something he once took for something of God in his heart 
has only him to warm it, an obligation too sacred 

for him to ignore, and so each morning 


out he creeps once more to collect and set ablaze 
this silly pile of debris 
as earnestly as God must have built the sun. 


Each fire may be fatal to him, becoming his auto-da-fé, 
but if he’s aware of this danger, 


it doesn’t appear to disturb him, it certainly fails 
to deter him, 


and when that distinguished time comes, the one that’s final, 
I think we might suitably honour his passing 
with a modest but dignified service. I don’t suppose 


there will be much left to dispose of, 
a handful of powder, bluish and very dark, 
and light on the palm as the dropping of a sparrow. 
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PART OF A HERO 
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Still, as he goes, as the sable-plumed wind removes him 
“with that mechanical mourning sound of air's motion, 
I will remark to myself, He has gone beyond us. 

I may even feel a touch of his exaltation. 


And though I may not in the least understand for what reason 
he made his choice, or thought it incumbent upon him, 

this much will be clear as any of his lost mornings, 

that he did own at least one part of a hero, 


the idea of life as a nothing-withholding submission of self to flame. 
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WILLIAM SANSOM 


Outburst 
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thought as he faced his lob-sided one-and-a-half-size queue on a 
warm September afternoon, for his feet ached so. 

Mothers and their sons made up his queue, as they did other small 
queues formed towards the assistants behind their counters in this 
wool-smelling, carpeted School Outfitters; and it was surely a credit 
to some British sense of fair play that even among these the almost- 
rich, with pearls about their necks and sometimes cairngorm thistles 
pinned above well-supported left breasts, and at such an hour as four 
o'clock in the afternoon when they wanted badly their teas—that 
they should in every instance have formed patient, fair-minded, un- 
embattled queues. 

However—Mr Lightfoot hardly considered that this afternoon, 
his feet ached too much: he had been standing since nine o’clock that 
morning, with only half-an-hour for lunch, for the school holidays 
were ending and there was now the usual last-minute rush for out- 
fits, nobody having seriously considered that they were not the only 
persons in the world, and his feet ached; moreover, a veal-and-ham 
pie in his pocket for his tea was slowly melting, the jelly already 
sopping into its lardy crust; and on top of all this he had troubles at 
home, and in his conscience. One could not say whether feet or pie 
or wife or conscience afflicted his usually equable temper the most. 
Possibly each exacerbated the other, so that feet ached more and pie 
melted faster and conscience nagged harder and wife’s voice boomed 
louder than would singly have been the case: for, singly, would any 
have been so much noticed? Not such, in any case, for Mr Lightfoot 
to compute—his hot and heavy head only ached muddled with all 
these troubles, and he dearly wanted his own tea, let alone pie. Yet 
it was four already, and his queue steady and demanding. 

The hot smell of new grey flannel, trousers and jackets and caps, 
stifled the air; clean glints of plate glass and polished brass cleared it. 
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[oe his name, but not Lightfoot my ruddy condition he 
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as thus not over ering, yet it migh t have been 

e more poisonous for what went unseen—who knew what 
d particles of stuff a sunbeam might not have revealed, who 
how wetly furred his lungs? Years ago toilet-saloons had been 
orbidden the old-fashioned machine brushes that ran on leather 
ands—you never see them now — for the particles of cut hair that 
he barbers sucked down into their lungs to give them pulmonary 
sonsumption: now who knew what wisps of cotton and wool might 
ot be the innocent-seeming cause of a lingering death? But no sun- 
yeam came to reveal the thousands of floating wisps, the sun had 
wandered away with the afternoon, and through the window the 
sky over the chimney pots had already a distant, evening set about 
jt: the day was gone—yet still all these people pressing, wanting, 
choosing, chatting. . . - 
~ ‘Now his towels, can they have their hoops sewn on here?’ a lady 
was saying, the hard afternoon light creasing her face with all 
iety, the years pressing suddenly forward: ‘I mean, do you deo 
‘them... here...” 
‘Hoops, madam?’ Mr Lightfoot quietly questioned. 
 *Yes, it says here’ —and the lady crumpled her school list the bet- 
‘ter to see — ‘require hoops . . . no, loops, I’m sorry, loops.’ 
‘Oh loops madam.’ 
‘So silly of me. Now who would think of sewing a hoop to a 
‘towel?’ the lady laughed. 
_ ‘Who would indeed?’ answered Mr Lightfoot, his eyes carefully 
-downcast. 
“You don’t see many hoops about these days, actually,’ the woman 
continued. ‘I mean, do you?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr Lightfoot. ‘Now—he wants some rugger shorts, 

doesn’t he?’ 

_ He angled round the counter neatly to avoid crushing his pocketed 
-pie—why not return it to its place under the counter, with what 
absurd hope had he pocketed it some twenty minutes past?— and 
- measured the boy. 

‘A pit long for John I think,’ he said grating into his voice a kind 
_ of joviality. ; 
: ‘Too low on the knee for Eric,’ the woman said, and repeated it, 

Eric. 

Slipping, thought Mr Lightfoot, saying: ‘Eric, of course. Of course, 
young Eric. Where am I” But he knew where he was, his tape was at 
_the boy’s knee, and however dissimilar that small grit-smeared knob 

of bone to the plump dimpled joint whose memory he could not 
thrust from his mind, he thought: Knees! And guiltily his mind 
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jabbed at him wicked glimpses of the majorette he had followed 
like a man in a hangdog raincoat, like a man who writes on walls, 
through the amusement park only last evening. . 

The nights were beginning to chill, though the days were still 
warm: and, if one could bring one’s mind, stifled as it was by the 
grey flannel atmosphere in the shop, to remember the fresh smells of 
weather, last night had a breath of winter about it, even a mist had 
seemed to haze whitely over the park’s still green but drying, dying 
leaves, making all too still, as if it were a fuzzed dark print of a 
park —as he had rounded a clump of painted wooden girders to see, 
in cold lantern light, the lovely military figure of a half-naked lady 
in a feathered busby. 

No one could accuse Lightfoot’s mild and married eye of easy 
prurience: he was neither shocked nor excited by this abrupt ap- 
parition. The world of film posters and lingerie advertisements had 
accustomed him to the probability that half-naked ladies stood or 
strode round every corner, and only by chance were rarely seen, so 
that this lady in the cold blue light seemed to him little more than 
part of a usual pattern, with her tasselled boots, her high busby, her 
long naked legs and her frogged bust. He was only a little surprised; 
and then mostly by the surrounding trees and the wide grass, for 
these dwarfed her, and usually such ladies were so large. It was 
probably a simple reflex, man to woman, not consciously interested, 
that made him look her way twice. 

But the second look caught her knees—and then he found himself 
trapped. Were they really blue, or was it the light? Pretending to be 
interested in the euphonium carried by a wizened hussar in the band 
slouched at rest behind her, he edged closer. He saw that her knees 
were braced back, noted their dark navy dimples, slunk his eye 
higher to see indeed goose-pimples powdering fine round thighs. 
But he pulled himself up sharp, and forced his eye away to the 
bandsmen, who were now spitting at their instruments and shuffling 
into position to play. Heavens, he thought, she must be cold! Pray 
heavens, he wished, that they march off! Just then, from the lady’s 
light-blacked lips, a little jet of pure white steam escaped. No wonder 
those knees were braced back! He saw her thighs suddenly shiver 
like the haunches of a thoroughbred horse. 

Then, alone round their hidden corner in the park, the band 
raised instrument to lip, the lady gripped her silvered baton, she 
laughed for a moment round at them and suddenly heaved her bare 
arms across her bosom like a frozen cabby—then to spread them 
wide and take the first prancing step forward as twenty brass instru- 
ments and drums behind smashed instantaneously into sound, and 
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ey all swung off to the old march, that some people hum like 

“Da-da, and the same to you’, and others something else. 

Lightfoot went with them. The cold had done it. His eyes had set- 

_ tled on her knees, and he would never have more than briefly noticed 

them but for the cold. But the cold had shown him her real intimate 

knees beneath the simple cursory idea of knees—and it was indeed 
the knees that had got at him, the big fat-muscled knees with wide 

_ hollow holes in them more like the eye-sockets in a pair of chubby 

_ skulls than dimples: and he had gone forward, hurrying up past the 

_ big-drum and the heavier brass to the cornet row so that he could 

~ walk level with her, pretending a jaunty joining in the march, but 

_ glancing ever down at these fine live joints he slyly savoured so. 

Round the amusement park they had marched, others joining in. 
Lightfoot had worked out the hairpin bends, and hurried skilfully 
across, so that he was there waiting with a good view as the band 
came swinging towards him, the knees prancing upwards and fore- 
most of all. He shuddered now with shame, and with secret delight, 

to think of it. 

: He had been late home for dinner. When his wife had reminded 
him at some length of this, he had given the excuse of a beer at the 
buffet. That was also a sin— but how light, how innocent against this 
other! Normally he would have lied about the beer, she always made 
such a fuss. But now last night she had capped it all by saying: ‘No 
need to tell me. Your breath came in the door before you, thanks 
very much.’ 

When he had not touched a drop! The injustice! Somehow doubly 
unjust—since the knee-following was, in all the more practical 
senses, innocent, Why shouldn’t he? Other men did. But dark 
thoughts tapped at him saying: ‘Better not start that. Not at your 
age. Dangerous.’ 

‘Now will these do him? With the wash to pull them up a bit?’ he 
asked these other small knees belonging to Mrs Arbuthnot’s boy 
before him. 

The mother agreed. He touched the knees with his tape and pulled 
it away as if he had been stung. Upright again, he turned to her 
further orders. Guilt, hunger and injustice made a black circle of the 
soft shop around him. He concentrated on the white patch of his 
order book, while the air whispered carpet-softened conversations 
and a machine somewhere quietly clicked. 

The boys wanted their teas too. Most of them, being from different 
schools, stood silent from each other, and silent from their mothers 
too, for fear of some embarrassing endearment. They stood about 
bored as dummies, dreamily hungry, faces showing no expression 
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whatever, for so young the set lines of character had not yet en- 
graved them. Yet there were two brothers whispering near Light- 
foot’s ear. Licking their lips and mouthing the words voluptuously, 

they were discussing food: 

“A nice plate of boiled pullovers, now, how about that?’ 

‘Toasted ties for me. And plenty of sauce all over.’ 

‘Lovely thick sock-sauce!’ 

Mr Lightfoot murmured: ‘Now boys!’ quite sharply, yet smiled up 
quickly for the mother to see all his teeth. This particular mother 
was more than usually trying, she had the exact printed list of what 
was wanted in her hand yet misread it every time: did she disdain 
spectacles? She certainly disdained him, Lightfoot. She wore on her 
head a curious nigger brown hat shaped like the hull of a racing- 
yacht, its prow extending far forward over one eye: perhaps this 
was worn to overcome her masterfully beaked nose—but that was 
impossible, and now the nose and this cocked-looking hat and her 
two cold grey eyes only managed for her the appearance of a faded 
but still formidable field marshal. Yet— however. formidable this 
Mrs Arbuthnot, who knew what lurked behind in the other mothers, 
what fearful pleasantries, what chatty passings-of-the-time that 
were finally far more to be feared than this field marshal’s stare? 

Setting his teeth, his mind whirling, he wrote and measured and 
smiled and wrapped. Once he glanced up and saw all the hats before 
him, perched at such odd angles to the faces, unrelated whorls of 
felt or straw that primped nevertheless a certain pompous assever- 
ance, an J-am-ness, into the faces beneath—and these hats brought 
his mind again to his wife, and to injustice. His empty frame burned 
with indignation. What a situation! Why should his marriage have 
turned out like a cartoon-joke? All the old clichés prevailed—the 
voice carving through his morning paper, her acute suspicion of 
alcohol, dress bills, everything. Somehow she managed to make him 
feel clumsy and male, while assuming herself a masculine authority: 
he could not now do the simplest thing, neither take a glass of beer 
nor an odd hour’s walk, without explanation, examination, judge- 
ment. Conditioned to authority by school, by his father, and by the 
hierarchy of his work, he felt easily guilty: he felt his wife’s eye and 
her voice everywhere, and nowadays more often than not he hesi- 
tated before taking some simple enjoyment, then desisted—quite 
absurdly, and he knew it. But knowledge is no palliative—and here 
he was again torturing himself unnaturally about last night. It was 
all so mixed in his hot muddled mind, guilt and innocence clashed 
together, senses of sin and injustice brewed in conflict to make an 
ever more fevered broth boiling up and almost over in him. 
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- His shop, everything 
was strangely silent. Among so many assembled, few spoke but the 
assistants and their immediate customers. The figures of wax boys in 
glass cases smiled silently at real boys bored and unsmiling. The 
mothers were of too reformed a class easily to engage in small-talk 
_ with their fellow-queuers, and when sometimes they did, nervous 
assurance made the words so loud they quickly died, to be sucked 
swiftly away into the thick-piled carpet. ; 

_ Through the window, by a chimney high in the afternoon sky, a 

-Jittle white cloud passed free in the free blue air. And every one still 
stood, getting hotter, hungrier, breathing their patience more 
heavily, while the electric clock moved steadily on, its awful red 
minute hand racing round. Fresh-pressed flannel shorts lay in quiet 


grey stacks, cellophane glinted round coiled garters, pants and vests 
were piled under glass like a museum show of dry fluffed tripe—all 
was quiet. And the minute hand raced round like a thin red magi- 
- cian’s wand. 

Lightfoot suddenly thought: Did they all wear sweat-pads? Look- 
ing up swiftly from a woollen sock caught somehow in his carbon 
paper, he swiftly undressed all the women nearest to him, and saw 
them with those strange white pads in their armpits, white straps 
everywhere, a contraption in which he had once surprised his wife 
looking as if in waterwings. All these women, then — were their well- 
found suits and dresses merely a smooth deception to cover such 
wide white balloons? His mind wandered on, aching and light. And 
how was his pie doing. And when, when would there be tea? A won- 
derful vision suddenly arose—to soak his feet in a bow! of strong, 
fresh tea! 

‘Stewed vests, with lashings of custard,’ one of the boys mumbled, 
distinctly licking his lips. 

‘Plimsoll custard,’ the other agreed. 

‘Fried pants!’ the first boy abruptly shouted. 

When then suddenly Mr Lightfoot said at the top of his voice: ‘And 
here are your rugger shorts, Mrs Arbuthnot. I trust they fit snug and 
you'll run a mile in them!’ — when this momentous pronouncement 
rang on the air there was a sudden silence, which previously one 
would not have thought possible, so quiet was the whispering shop. 
But now certainly a silence cut hard and heavy, one could scarcely 
breathe, it was as tangible as if an overflow consignment of blankets 
had entered the shop above all the other cloths. Even the machine 
stopped its quiet steady clicking, as if clogged. 

«_. and Mrs Arbuthnot’s sports stockings? Many a pretty game 
with that leg, I’ll be bound,’ rang out Mr Lightfoot, an awful smile 
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fixed across his face. 
Everybody stared. The other assistants along the counter stood 
stock still, garments in hand, eyes obtruded with horror. Their fore- 


man, the shopwalker, in black coat and decorated trousers, had been — 


telephoning and now stood with mouth open not speaking into the 
mouthpiece, a bewildered general flank-attacked, knowing a decision 
must be made, not immediately knowing how. And the other as- 
sistants knew that Lightfoot must have gone mad. None knew what 
multiple frustrations had burst, but they knew Lightfoot, and now 
they watched him paralysed, as now speaking in a kind of high 
comedian’s falsetto, and in caricature of a shop-assistant’s ingratiat- 
ing manner, he went on holding his stage, grinning his teeth out over 
stretched lips and spitting hard, hard irony, all poison suddenly 
erupted. 

‘And, Mrs Arbuthnot,’ he minced, ‘would you like the school num- 
ber nailed into your instep?’ —he extended wide a generous arm — ‘it 
would be a pleasure.’ 

Then the silence around was broken. Somebody laughed. It was no 
more than a titter. But it humanized the silence, it was the lonely 
titter in the audience that liberates laughter pent-up for a joke sus- 
pected but not quite understood, and it was a titter, not a snigger— 
it was affirmative. It was infectious. Other titters began, and one 
lady’s bell-like laugh sounded quite prettily and loud on the air, 
clearing it. 

Mr Lightfoot had opened his mouth again, continuing: *. . . the 
delicate question arises, Mrs Arbuthnot,’—hearing the titter, mis- 
taking it in his fevered liberty for a snigger, as the others had mis- 
taken the wild light in his eyes for one of fun—‘.. . of your pants, 
your little winter vests... .’ 

. when something too dreadful occurred, the field marshal’s 
glare on Mrs Arbuthnot’s face began to fade, even the prow of her 
nigger hat seemed to recede from its pointed aggression, as between 
thin ever-so-nicely rouged lips a little tooth poked its way, and the 
lips themselves rose daintily at the corners to form a shy baby melon; 
far away at the back of Mrs Arbuthnot’s pale eyes a little light began 
to dance; rogue dimples, one each side, like the shadows of two 
pearled lobes, appeared from nowhere —and like a snowdrop press- 
ing shyly through the frost, the girl behind the field marshal came 
into the full view of everybody. 

And the whole shop relaxed. Even the floor-walker beamed—he 
was not quite sure yet but in any case this unusual situation, how- 
ever improper, had somehow been saved: from the looks of his 
custom, it might even be a good thing: ‘I want this shop to be a happy 
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ship’—he remembered his avuncular address at a salesman’s meet- 


‘ing. 
_ Then Lightfoot continuing but feeling his voice weaken, heard a 
-woman’s whisper: ‘You'll never get a good cockney down.’ 
___ So that was it! He looked round the merry circle of eyes, and at 
: Mrs Arbuthnot’s coy tooth, with growing horror—they were pat- 
 ronizing him! Patrons indeed they were, and in the full measure of 
_ their removed class they were unbending so much as to treat his 
_ great anger as a barrow-boy’s quip, a performance, a cordiality! A 
_ smile and a joke whatever the burden . . . how easy to sit back more 
comfortably if the poor laughed, all well with the world, conscience 
_ appeased . . . oh God in heaven, cockney wit . . . and desperate in 
the face of such laughter, he the irrepressible tried to blaze with 
anger, but found instead all his spirit deflating, for there he was after 
all circled with smiles, hemmed in by a rubbery compound of good- 
_ will against which all would bounce back, whatever he tried; and he 
~ opened his mouth once for the swear-word that at least might do it— 
_ but the word never came, it was not his way . . . and instead a pepper 
of tears came to his eye, dry tears that would never truly appear, a 
burning of eye-ducts echoing the despair that racked his whole body, 
as he bent down again to his order book, his moment of rebellion 
over, drained of all further fight, and went on in a quiet voice: 
‘And now Madam ... the boy’s bedroom slippers?’ 
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And I turned from the inner heart having no further cause 
To look there, to pursue what lay inside, 

And moved to the world not as I would have world 

But as it lay before me, as a map lies open 

Unalterable through what it signifies, without vision 

Or fantasy, yet full with promise. And although 


The world as I had known it I replenished 

Only with the dreams of the man who lies in sickness 
Although I believed in that reconstruction of hope 

I knew that world, as replete with misery 

As the bowl] the beggar raises, empty, yet full 

With the dried bones of starvation, as the cup denied 


Milk, death before milk; and I turned to the outer 

Place, although as I knew I could not hope 

To care for those who were there, neither for what they might be 
Nor for what they were, meanness scrubbed into the face, 

The naked bone of the face in sleep 

Not tender now nor cruel but as the stone, 


Instrument to be used, to be kept sharp for 

The brass fiction of the industrial King 

Who is inviolate; but who is yet intact 

From Human Agony. So that I cried, Lord, 

I am not supreme with your Word, but regard now 

Your tin world. Is this your vision? Straightway the whirr 
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country. It'll pour down rain for two weeks, no harder, 

no softer, like it’ll never quit, and then you'll get a week 
of warm weather almost as good as summer, except the creeks are 
up so high with water all out over the bottoms. The winter wheat's 
up four, five inches, that pretty light yellow-green spread wide 
across the valley, and the fir and pine tips are decked out with new 
growth. 

But it ain’t the weather or stuff growing that gets you feeling so 
jumpy and loose-footed. It ain’t the wind cutting sharp off the peaks 
where the snow still lays and the sun warming your back at the 
same time. It’s something in the air, though, kind of like a question 
that ought to be answered, and maybe if you’d just step down the 
creek a piece where the willows are coming out, or up the barn road, 
you could hear it plain and know for sure what it was, instead of 
just drifting around like you do. 

Old Rupe Gittle would never’ve done what he done if it hadn’t 
come on him just at that uneasy, restless time of year. Rupe was still 
a pretty good man for fifty, sober and respected by all. His place 
laid up Butcher Knife Creek, a nice piece about sixty acres, mostly 
bottomland, and he owned maybe three hundred acres of fair timber 
up along the highway. Rupe was a good neighbour, kept his stock up 
in good shape, and usually gave his wife a hand with her chores 
when he was around the house, which is better than a good many 
men up this way do, but he didn’t have many friends in a personal 
way. 

It wasn’t that folks didn’t care for him. He just wasn’t easy to 
know. He was different. Not that most men aren’t different from 
each other. You can look through the valley and say Jake Roper here 
is tight-fisted, a first-rate stock man but hard on his help and stingy 
with the table he sets. Or you can point out old Gates, who'll set 
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ny stranger down for a good meal, but he'll mend the hole in his 
hicken yard fence with a piece of binder twine, provided he gets 
ound to it, and he spends all spring figuring up what a good crop 
oats he’s going to take off his bench land this year but he finally 
=ver gets the seed in the ground. Men like that are as different as 
you'd think one man could be from another, but there’s nothing 
strange about them. You know just how to take both of them. 
ev thing about Rupe, you never knew where you were with him. 
‘or instance, we all take a turn now and then at picking a little meat 
‘out of the hills out of season. You hunt two or three days through 
that brush country and sleep on the rocks at night with frost coming 
‘through your blanket and you don’t get one good sight at even a 
forked-horn, and you'll come down sore and tired and cussing your 
duck. That’s one way where Rupe was unnatural. He didn’t care 
‘whether he come back with meat or not. He was contented either 
way. Half the time he'd just set around camp with no load in his 
"gun; but he’d eat his piece of venison if anybody bring in a buck, 
only he never says, “Well, it’s my turn to bag one tomorrow, boys,’ 
like you do when you eat somebody else’s kill. You can't share the 
ordinary give and take with a man like that. 

I been working the forty just below Rupe’s place for five years 
now, and I’ve come to know him more than most. You just take him 
like the weather, that it’s bound to go against the signs; but when it 

‘does, it don’t seem contrary to have it happening. It just seems 
natural weather. That’s how his way has come to seem more or less 
natural to me. But it would sound queer to the rest of the valley, 

what he told me about how he was took, there in March. It would 

“upset their minds worse than what they think they saw. The way it 
is now, they think they see it clear, and most of the ladies is shocked 
and the men thinks it’s pretty funny. But they wouldn’t like any of 

jt to be beyond them: that would anger them. As it stands, it’s only 

-Rupe’s shame they feel, not their own shame. 

Rupe had got his lower twenty ploughed when a rain come up and 

“when it cleared the land was too wet to work. His cows wasn’t due 

to freshen for another month and chores was light. So this Friday 
morning he cut over across his woodlot toward the highway, think- 
ing he’d size up his timber as he was working on a deal for him to sell 

off a quarter section to the mill. 

He walked along easy, being in no hurry, and the moss was 
‘spongy underfoot. It was cold in the shade and sun-soaking warm in 
the clearings, and the air smelt clean and good from last night’s 

rain. That’s when the trees stirring begun to stir him up too, and 
when a jay screeched at him out of a sugar pine, he could almost 
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make out what it was like to wear wings and screech up on a high 
rocking pine on a March morning. ; 

The leaves suddenly come at him with a hundred different shapes, 
madrones long and glossy, cedar flat and drooping, pink curls on the 
oak brush, poison oak dainty shaped and shiny, and the reason for 
pine needles being like they are begun to bother him. : 

He came out on the bridge over Butcher Knife, and watching the 
water pouring down fast, deep and green and foaming, not like the 
clear shallow creek it is in the summer when you can see the gravel 
and its different colours plain from the bridge rail, watching this 
restless, dark, shoving, jumping water, his fifty years stood up to 
him and questions bust in him that he couldn’t answer. 

He stopped by Ed Soles’s and Ed was out in the sheep shed with an 
old ewe that was lambing. Rupe stood by the door and watched 
until it dropped, the bulging sheep heaving away and then this 
gangly lamb, all legs and wet wool, with big black spots around its 
eyes. Rupe got down on his knees by the lamb and felt it like he'd 
never seen one before. 

‘What’s it for?” he asked Ed Soles. 

‘What's what for?’ says Ed. 

‘What's this lamb for?’ 

‘Why, hell,’ says Ed, ‘it’s for meat.’ 

‘It ain’t enough,’ says Rupe very slow, turning the lamb’s big- 
eyed face up to look at it. ‘Look at him. He don’t have to ask no 
questions. By Gol, Ed, he knows.’ 

‘He don’t know he’s gonna be meat.’ 

‘He knows something | don’t,’ says Rupe. ‘And when you get 
down to it, what's meat for?’ 

‘It’s always been thought by most folks I know, that meat was 
to eat,’ says Ed very careful. 

‘All right,’ says Rupe, ‘then what is folks for?’ 

‘To eat the meat,’ yells Ed and busts out laughing. 

Rupe goes sort of slow out the door. He cut up to the timber 
through Ed's last year’s corn patch, tromping on the black stalks. 
Where the logging road comes out of that burnt-over stretch he run 
across a hen turkey that had stolen an early nest. That shows how 
quick his sight for live things was that morning. You can walk right 
over a nesting turkey and ninety-nine times out of a hundred you 
won't see anything different from the brush and leaves. 

Rupe stood and watched her. It was still in the trees. The deac 
leaves on the ground was too wet and winter-rotted to ruffle up ir 
the wind. There wasn’t a natural sound. And there sat that bis 
bronze bird watching him with a wild look in her eye and not < 
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r stirring. He could tell by the look of her that she was already 
ht and wasted by the setting fever, burning herself up to heat that 
lutch of big brown-specked eggs he knew was under her. But there 
as a crazy joy in her, too, for all she was scared stiff of Rupe’s 
oming near her. It come out of her like a big swell of sound in the 
iet, with both of them holding dead still. You could as good as 
it. It begun like a fiddle low and swelling out strong in the still- 
and it begun to sing through Rupe like some wild life in him 
ad come alive at the sound of it, and he knew the bronze and him 
_ He come on down the logging road through the thick clay mud 
to the little log house where Hob and Beulah Cord had been spending 
the winter. Hob was over near Medford on a trucking job, but 
Beulah and the young one was there. Beulah had some wash out 
soaking in a tub by the door, and one of the Tremaine boys was up 
talking to her. 
* There was always some young punk hanging around Beulah when 
Hob was away, and they was plenty of folks said Hob should be told 
for his own good. Still there wasn’t anybody knew nothing definitely 
bad of her. She’d cut a pretty wide swath among the boys before her 
and Hob was married, and eighteen is pretty young for a girl full of 
life and good looks to be settled down steady to washing and keeping 
house and a two year old young one. 
_ Anyhow, here the two of them was, laughing and leaning on the 
oak tree opposite each other. Beulah was a pretty thing to see there 
in the sunshine. You could tell from the way she swung her legs or 
stretched out an arm high and easy, like a cat humping itself slow 
just to enjoy the feeling, how young she was and how she liked being 
how she was and where she was just that minute. 

You get older and you don’t move like that, just for the joy of 
that slick lazy feeling in your muscles. You know just where the 
twinge’ll catch you in your shoulder. You got to make up your 
mind to get up on your legs and get them going until such time as 
you can set down and give them a rest. You forget what the feel of 
your own swinging young body was like. 

There was Beulah, plump and pretty and every bit of her just 
urning with life. It was some ways like the lamb getting its first 
sight of the world, or the turkey hen blazing her life out over them 
ggs, but it was even better and more human. If human beings are 
orks of art, Beulah was a prime piece of creation, not in any way 
arped or spoiled. Her buttocks was soft and plump and showed 
nder her dress like two loaves of light bread, raised high and ready 
‘or the oven. One of them would tighten up and then slip down as 
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her foot swung, and it was a good and enjoyable sight. She was 

fine thing, made for living, and doing what she was made for, not 
spoiling a minute of her young time by thinking about it, Just 4 
sweet young female drawing the young males to her like a prank- 
some young doe draws the bucks around in mating month. : 

Rupe stood in the road watching her, the blood spouting through 
him like swift water through a flume, and his heart shouting with 
the same joy as if he’s the Lord that made her the pretty thing she 
was, until she felt somebody looking at her and turned around and 
went grown up and proper, and says, ‘Good morning, Mr Gittle’. — 

Rupe says, ‘Good morning, Miz Cord; morning, Tremaine,’ and 
walks on by. 

All day he wanders around aimless, through pastures and up over 
timber land, seeking an answer for what he don’t know. And the 
more he walks, the more he sees the dumb things know, but they 
give him no answer. 

When late afternoon come, he went home and did what milking 
there was, and after he’d separated and washed up, he come into the 
kitchen and watched his wife setting supper on the table. There 
was buttered hominy and thick fried ham with milk gravy and 
baked potatoes and home-canned peas and bread and fresh butter 
and raspberry jam and sweet pickles and two fat pies. And all this 
seemed better than good to him, like it had some fine meaning too. 
And his wife seemed better than ordinary; burnt out and scraggly as 
she might be, the age was natural on her, like a scraggly redwood, 
still hardy after a forest fire’s left it. 

‘Wife,’ he says, ‘a woman oftentimes has more knowledge than 
you'd expect, so I'll ask you the question that’s plaguing me. What 
can a man do to make his years count to him?’ 

‘I'll tell you what a man can do, Rupe Gittle,’ his wife tells him. 
‘If he’s worth his salt he don’t go roaming the countryside all day 
and leave his good dinner spoil on the stove and his wife with a full 
day’s work and all the chores extra. Look at that woodbox,’ she says, 
‘and you'll see something you could tend to.’ She’s a good woman 
but she has a puckered tongue. 

Rupe sits down to the table and eats a hearty meal. Then he goes 
out and brings in two armloads of stovewood and splits up kindling 
for the morning fires. But after the wood’s in, he takes his hat and 
goes out again. And he don’t come home until four in the morning 
and when he comes he’s got a lump on his head as big as a turkey egg. 

It all come out that next morning down to Carl Erblacher’s store, 
and by noon everybody up and down Butcher Creek was laughing 
about it. Beulah Cord tells Miz Erblacher, and that’s the quickest 
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vay to spread a story around here that there is, how the old rooster 

e to her place in the dead of night and wants to be let in. Folks 
may talk about Beulah, but she sure knows what she don’t want, 
and when Rupe won’t take no for an answer but keeps demanding 
to come in, she reaches out the window and fetches him one on the 
head with a stick of stovewood. 

_ There is a water meeting that night and Rupe is on the Board, and 
‘there’s a lot of small betting as to whether he shows up or not. You 
meyer seen a bigger crowd turn out for water meeting. Everybody 
was there and all the young ones racing around out in the school- 
yard and falling out of trees and raising a hullabaloo. But sure 
enough, along about eight o'clock up drives Rupe and Miz Gittle in 
their old car. 

Ham Splicer’s the first one to sing out. All the Splicers talks a 
good bit faster than they can think. ‘Give us the straight of it, Rupe,’ 
he yells. ‘These gals that don’t take it easy are hell, ain't they” 

~ Rupe looks at him kind of gentle, like you would to a frisky calf 
that was butting around too much. 

‘You boys got it all wrong,’ he says. 

He gets out of the car and he seems like he thinks he’s got to 
explain something. He looks at Ham Splicer and Johnny Gates. ‘It’s 
something I’ve been looking for,’ he says. “Things have got it, and 
some folks have got it but they don’t appear to know it. It’s a kind 
of brightness,’ he says, ‘like flume water washing down strong. I 
never seen it before yesterday,’ he says, ‘and I never seen it before in 
a human. Folks could see it,’ he says, ‘if their eyes wasn’t so fog thick 
with common matters. Only they don’t know where to look for it.’ 

‘You ain’t the only one that’s looked for it up at that place,’ says 
Charlie Soles, and the crowd laughs. 

Rupe looks perplexed. ‘It don’t seem like I can explain it,’ he says. 

- ‘You don’t have to, you old goat!’ yips Ham Splicer again, and 
then Miz Gittle takes Rupe’s arm and pushes him in to the meeting. 
Miz Gittle stood by Rupe fine, though what she may have had to 
say at home I would of like to have heard. Rupe took a lot of talk for 
the next couple of weeks, then a wind come up that dried the land 
so it was right for ploughing, and the spring work got under way. 
The talk just kind of died out, and Rupe must of forgot most of it 
too. You got no more time to go roaming the woods after any young 
does when the soil’s scouring smooth off the plough blade and crum- 
bling back from the furrow, and harrowing and floating and drilling 
ahead and the incubators full and ten cows coming in, with the milk- 
ing running heavy and the calves to feed, and garden to put in. A 
farmer’s got too much close at hand to keep him occupied, in April. 
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live and work there. I had taken my degree at Cambridge the 

year before, and had also got married; but as my ex-officer’s 
grant still had a year to run, I returned to Cambridge, to do some 
coaching in English and to write essays and reviews. Even by the 
May Term of 1922 I was still uncertain what I wanted to do—that 
is, to earn a living, for I meant to go on writing whatever else I might 
do. I refused the chances of several remote professorships, in places 
like Dorpat, partly because I could never discover what the salaries 
were worth in sterling, for no country whose currency was quoted 
in The Times wanted my services. I qualified, if that is the term, as a 
University Extension lecturer, by delivering a sample lecture to ten 
depressed working men and a large bored cleric in a Cambridgeshire 
village institute; and finally was told I had been appointed for the 
autumn session to the North Devon region. (A summary of a pro- 
posed Extension course, given to me as a model to copy, was the 
work of an older Cambridge man—one Forster, E. M.) Then dear 
old ‘Q’, whom I parodied in the Cambridge Review, suggested I 
should stay on to give some lectures in Eng. Lit., but I think I pleased 
him, and certainly annoyed the University Extension people, by 
suddenly deciding | would freelance in London. So there I went, with 
a young wife, no regular job, and a total capital of less than fifty 
pounds. 

We found a seven-roomed flat on the ground floor of King Ed- 
ward's Mansions, Walham Green, which perhaps I ought to explain 
is a seedy district between Chelsea and Fulham, their rather raffish 
poor relation. The rent was about seventy-five pounds a year—and 
ours was probably the roomiest flat in the building. But for the first 
few months we shared the flat with our Cambridge friend, Edward 
Davison the poet, who had edited the Cambridge Review and now 
came to London to edit a Liberal Church weekly called The Chal- 
lenge. We shopped sketchily for odd bits of furniture along the Ful- 
ham Road, our one solid piece being a Broadwood grand on hire pur- 
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white lead; we settled in. Many of our neighbours there were music- 
all performers, who were on tour most of the year and did not 
‘want to pay much rent for a permanent address in London: Walham 
Green would do. It would do for me too; in fact, at first I quite en- 
joyed living there. I do not know what it is like now, but in 1922 
-Walham Green still seemed to belong to the London of Phil May. It 
was crowded and noisy with street stalls and barrows, fat women 
drinking stout at pub doors, young mothers shouting at wizened 
babies, chaps waiting to learn what won the two-thirty, greasy little 
eating-places; with the Granville Music-hall and Stamford Bridge 
(where Davison and I cheered for Chelsea) representing the arts and 
athletics. We were not long in Walham Green, leaving it for the 
‘Chilterns the following spring, and | will not pretend | was sorry to 
go; but for the first two or three months I certainly relished what 
seemed to me its thick Cockney atmosphere, very different from 
“anything I had known in the North. To this day there is a certain 
kind of smoky autumn morning, coolish but with the sun some- 
where not far away, with a railway station smell about it, that 
brings back to mind those first days in London, when I would hurry 
out of King Edward’s Mansions to catch an 11 bus to Fleet Street, 
hoping to find some books to review. 
| was already writing critical articles and miscellaneous essays, 
put I had to depend largely on reviewing, for which then there was 
ample space. Most daily papers carried at least one book page a 
week; there were far more bookish weeklies than there are now; and 
yarious monthly reviews and magazines were open to young writers. 
The pay was low, especially for unsigned short notices, but often 
these bulky volumes of travel and memoirs were fairly expensive, 
and we could sell our review copies at half the published price. The 
old fellow who bought them had one touch of genius: he always paid 
us in new pound notes, deliciously clean and crisp, and to be handed 
~ seven or eight of these was always an exhilarating experience, like 
being in a fairy tale for a few minutes. We used to hurry out of that 
shop, all Fleet Street ours, like Ali Baba out of the robbers cave. It 
is, | think, the only money I have ever had that brought with it every 
possible good sensation of wealth. Even the faint feeling of guilt— 
for the publishers’ and booksellers’ associations were for ever de- 
nouncing this outrageous practice—only added its final flicker of 
zest, a garlic touch of the disreputable. 
All this reviewing, however, was fairly hard work, even ifeas 1 
was, you were a fast skimmer and gutter of books that did not pre- 
tend to be literature. To go through a pile of them, for the purpose 
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of sending in a half-column of Shorter Notices, could be sheer drud-— 
gery, especially if you were tackling the job at the end of a day spent 


on your own writing. But 1 was more fortunate than most new — 


arrivals—or indeed many of the old hands, for in those days there” 
was in every Fleet Street pub at least one man who earned a living 
of sorts out of minor reviewing. During this first year I did regular 
reviewing, mostly signed, for the London Mercury, the Outlook, the 
Bookman, the Daily News, the Daily Chronicle. And a little later 
I wrote long signed reviews too for the Spectator and the Saturday 
Review. | had little difficulty with literary editors, although there 
were plenty of us asking for books. This was not because I was par- 
ticularly wise or witty but because, unlike many of my rivals, I took 
my reviewing seriously, bringing to it a solid North-country con- 
scientiousness; I never left my review copies unread at studios where 
too much cheap Chianti had been gulped down; I was always rea- 
sonably on time; and I never delivered two hundred or two thousand 
words when I had been asked for five hundred. Again, even in those - 
early days I never asked for a book because I disliked its author and 
so wanted to attack him; and I have kept to this rule. Anonymous 
reviewing, a bad practice, has always particularly encouraged the 
‘stealthy assassins’, and at no time have | ever been one of them. 
While I was still in Walham Green I became a publisher’s reader, 
thanks to J.C. (now Sir John) Squire, who had been asked by John 
Lane to recommend somebody for the job. I was paid about six 
pounds a week, though I seem to remember this covered a certain 
amount of editorial work, of which The Bodley Head Book of Verse 
was one of the fruits. I spent only one morning a week, generally 
Tuesday, in the offices in Vigo Street, where I went through the 
manuscripts that had arrived during the previous week, threw out 
the obviously unacceptable, and put aside, to be sent home, any- 
thing that looked at all promising. John Lane, who died in 1925 at 
the age of seventy-one, seemed to me much older than he actually 
was; he had almost lost his sight and appeared to move like a very 
old man; also, he was one of the representative figures of a vanished 
era, at his best as a publisher about the time I was born. As soon as 
he was successful he must always have spent more time lunching 
and dining out than he did in reading manuscripts and books; never- 
theless, he had a remarkable ‘nose’ for books and authors, not be- 
cause he himself represented a new and growing public—he was not 
like Dent or C. S. Evans of Heinemann (who almost did more for 
Galsworthy than Galsworthy did)—but because he had a flair for 
knowing what book would get itself talked about where he lunched 
and dined. He moved easily and surely in the region, far more im- 
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tant in the ’nineties than it has ever been since, somewhere be- 
een literature and fashion. He was the dandy among publishers — 
just the man to bring out Max Beerbohm—though, oddly enough, 
he was the son of a North Devon miller and spent his first eighteen 
years in London as a clerk in the Railway Clearing House. (A good- 
looking alert youth | used to run into at Vigo Street had a better 
art. His name was Allen Lane.) Like many old-fashioned publishers, 
hn Lane would spend money lavishly on an author, offering him 
some of the best wines and brandies from the Café Royal cellars, but 
disliked handing over money to the author; so that his usual terms 
were shocking, with royalty scales cut to the bone, thirteen copies 
counting as twelve, and much jiggery-pokery with subsidiary rights. 
This combination of parsimony with flair meant that the Bodley 
Head had probably the best list of good first books in town. The 
tradition still existed in my time. 
If as a reader I missed anything first-class, successfuly published 
elsewhere, | am unable to recall a single example. What I do know 
for certain is that I recommended—and without difficulty, because 
there was much new talent about in those years—an impressive list 
of first books and new authors, headed by Graham Greene and C. S. 
Forester. Perhaps my oddest find was a huge Amazonian jungle of a 
manuscript, which after a great deal of cutting and rearranging ap- 
ed as Cubwood, with an introduction, at my request, from 
Walter de la Mare. It was an involved and highly introverted account 
of the adventures of some children in a wood, and was the work, 
over years, of a fantastic old gentleman who looked and was ready 
to behave like one of Emmet’s creations. Unless my memory is trick- 
ing me, he would suddenly appear and disappear in Vigo Street, 
depositing with wool-mittened hands further and more involved in- 
stalments of his book, as if we were all in Through the Looking Glass. 
_ The story reads like an actual remembrance of childhood, recalled 
in great detail, yet in fact, he assured us, it was all an invention, the 
record of a dream life he had enjoyed for many years. In spite of 
Walter de la Mare’s Introduction — ‘It is a visit,’ he said, ‘into a coun- 
try of uncontaminated delight and loveliness and freedom, not un- 
known, but more or less forgotten. And fresh and sweet are its airs 
and scenes, its dreams and solemn absurdities, its perennial nonsense 
and enthusiasms . . ’. —Cubwood never received the attention it de- 
served, and must now be long out of print. And as the world of child- 
hood never dates itself out of all meaning and force, somebody, per- 
haps Sir Allen Lane, ought to re-issue Cubwood. 
It must have been later in the autumn of 1922, for the weather 
had broken, that Davison and I set out one Sunday for a long walk, 
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somewhere Richmond way. We returned to eat dinner in one of our © 
greasy and smelly little restaurants, and then remembered we had © 
been invited to a party that night at Queen’s Gate given by Robert © 
and Sylvia Lynd, soon to be among my closest friends. We were 
wearing tweeds and muddy walking shoes, but as it was Sunday 
night, we imagined, not unreasonably, that we were being asked to 
join a few of our literary elders for an informal drink. So off we 
went to Queen’s Gate, to discover, when it was too late to retire, 
that in the Lynds’ large drawing room was most of literary London 
in full evening dress. Among the guests, seeming in our fancy to pull 
themselves away from us a little, were fabulous beings like Shaw 
and Wells and Bennett, no longer caricatures but living breathing 
men, chattering away in easily recognizable accents. This must have 
been the beginning, a sadly oafish entry, of much party-going that 
ran right through the ‘twenties and ‘thirties. As I have pointed out 
elsewhere, these large evening parties, superior in every way to the 
cocktail parties that gradually superseded them, had more than a~ 
social value. They made something like a literary society possible. 
They enabled young writers to meet, on easy convivial terms, their 
distinguished elders, who became men and women instead of being 
mere names, reputations, outlooks and styles. This encouraged a 
healthy feeling of continuity in letters. It helped to banish those 
peculiar and often morbid notions that young writers cherish in 
‘loneliness. The elderly and famous, now fellow guests in search of 
a drink and a sandwich, ceased to be legendary figures or monstrous 
ruins barring the way for the young. I count it another piece of luck 
that I came to London when such parties were still given, and youth- 
ful writers, however oafish and bumptious, were invited to them. 
Literary London would be better off, far more soundly based, if we 
returned to the habit of giving such parties, open to writers of all 
ages. If our grim economics prevent private persons from giving 
them, then publishers and editors, with solid expense accounts be- 
hind them, should fulfil the need. For if I do not know, as I should 
like to know, more than ten writers under forty, the fault is not 
mine: | am never invited where I might find more of them. But in 
1922 you could begin taking a good look at your colleagues. There 
may have been feuds among the shindies, but the atmosphere of 
authorship was neither sour nor desolate. 

We youngsters, having neither the money nor the space, were of 
course always guests and never hosts at those large full-dress affairs. 
But we gave and received a lot of hospitality of our own modest 
Kind. Food, drink and service were still comparatively cheap. In 
Soho, for which I soon left the Fulham and King’s Roads, you could 
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uy a dinner for two shillings, and for ten shillings you could add a 
ttle of wine, a brandy or two, a cigar with your coffee. My own 
favourite place, discovered a little later, was the one-roomed Escar- 
_got in Greek Street, not to be confused with the more ambitious res- 
paurant, run by the same family, on the opposite side of the street. 
_ There were only about four tables in the original restaurant, which 
' might have been transported, proprietor and all, from any French 
_ small town. It was no use hurrying in there for a theatre dinner, for 
_ they did not keep a number of cooked dishes ready to be warmed up 
_ for the table; your order was shouted by the proprietor, usually with 
a word of commendation for your choice, down the shaft into the 
_ kitchen below; and it was usually about two hours or so before you 
were asking for their black and bitter coffee. The son opened a good 
place across the way, but my heart remained with the father, who 
looked like a French general of the old school. 
I rarely patronized the better-known restaurants, such as the 
’ Eiffel Tower, which served as meeting places for painters and 
_ writers. Our haunt was the pub, just one longish bar, in Poppins 
Court, underneath the London Mercury offices. There, every week- 
day between twelve-thirty and two, was a gathering of wits who 
produced the liveliest talk I ever remember hearing. Squire and 
Shanks and many of the regular contributors to the London Mercury 
would often be joined by Lynd, James Bone, George Mair, Belloc, 
_ J. B. Morton, Bohun Lynch and many another good talker. Other 
places where we sometimes met were the Rainbow and the wine 
vaults under Ludgate Circus. I have sometimes thought that this 
overfondness for drink and good talk from midday onwards was 
partly responsible for a marked change—not, in my view, for the 
better—in English literary criticism, values and fashions. Some of 
these convivial souls, with others I have not named, talked away the 
books they ought to have written, books in which they could have 
' displayed their love, knowledge, and understanding of literature, 
their ability to relate it to life, books that would have been at once 
urbane and generous yet sharply critical of any writing that lacked 
either heart or mind. And it was about this time, I feel, that the read- 
ing public was fatally divided into high, low and middle brows, that 
writing began to be assessed not in terms of its own qualities, which 
are what the true critic should be concerned with, but in terms of 
its possible audience, that writers whose books began to sell (and 
| have yet to meet one who did not want his books to sell) were de- 
nounced at once as charlatans. More than thirty years have passed, 
the world has been turned upside down, but we are still suffering 
from this change of literary climate. There were too many rounds, 
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too much talk, in those pubs. But it was fun at the time; and | sus- 
pect that our newest -writers, even though not disdaining pubs, — 
could do with a few sessions of such talk. : 

Good theatre seats were comparatively dear then, just as they are — 
comparatively cheap now, so if we could not find somebody, a — 
dramatic critic or friendly editor, to give us complimentary tickets, 
we went in the pit or gallery. | remember paying about ninepence 
or so at the old Alhambra to see the most astonishing galaxy of 
prima ballerinas that ever blazed on one stage. And the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, was cheap enough, and there Nigel Playfair’s production 
of The Beggar’s Opera was running. We knew every word and note 
of it, used to roar them out round the piano, but still returned, time 
after time, to the Lyric. It seemed to me then—and after a quarter 
of a century of work in the Theatre, I am not prepared to change 
my mind—an enchanting production, the best in its kind we have 
ever had in this country, never beaten by later attempts to get away 
from Playfair’s style, Lovat Fraser’s decor, Frederick Austin’s modest 
but rather luscious arrangement of the music. On the other hand, 
although I saw the production, I was never an enthusiastic admirer 
of the other long run, The Immortal Hour, at another old theatre 
brought out of shabbiness and neglect, the Regent, near King’s Cross. 
But if you wanted perfection of a very different theatrical style, ex- 
treme naturalism, there were the productions of Galsworthy’s plays 
by Basil Dean at the St Martin’s, where so many good actors learnt 
their trade. You might dislike this kind of play, this method of pro- 
duction, yet could not deny Dean the triumph of his formidable 
qualities, which we are beginning to miss in the Theatre. There was 
also some good new work being done up at the Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, by Norman Macdermott. And Gerald du Maurier, who 
as actor-manager had every virtue except the courage necessary for 
experiment, was still at Wyndham’s. I was told not long ago, by 
way of a rebuke, that our London post-war Theatre might no longer 
be creative but that it has reached greatness in its interpretation; 
but it seems to me—and I speak of one of my own trades—that out- 
side Shakespeare both the production and the acting in the twenties 
were generally superior to ours. But then the economics of the 
Theatre were much sounder. It had hardly begun to have colossal 
rivals that drew on its talent without making any adequate return 
for their loans and raids. 

During the last few years the intimate revue, which I have al- 
ways preferred to musical comedy, has been revived with consider- 
able success, and I fancy it offers us more genuine satire and wit than 
it did thirty years ago. But | do not think it is mere age that makes 
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me believe the original Nine O’Clock Revue at the Little and the 
early Charlot revues were much better, filled with richer talent, 
5 gger personalities, funnier sketches, more artful tunes. And what 
pas certain is that the music-hall of today is nothing but the ghost of 
what it was in the early ‘twenties in London. It had already passed its 
_ peak even then, but some of the ripe old turns were still with us. 
- You could look in at the Coliseum, as | often did on a winter after- 
, noon, and see Little Tich and Harry Tate, and there were still some 
- glorious drolls at the Holborn Empire (a sad loss; it had a fine thick 
atmosphere of its own), the Victoria Palace, and the rest. There 
were no microphones and nobody needed them. There were no stars 
_ who had arrived by way of amusing farmers’ wives and invalids on 
the radio. There were no reputations that had been created by 
_ American gramophone records for teenagers. The men and women 
who topped the bills had spent years getting there, learning how to 
perfect their acts and to handle their audiences. Of course there was 
- plenty of vulgar rubbish, but all but the very worst of it had at least 
some zest and vitality. And the audiences, which laughed at jokes 
and did not solemnly applaud them as BBC audiences do now, were 
an essential part of the show; they too had vitality, and were still 
close to the Cockneys who helped to create, a generation earlier, 
the English music-hall of the great period, the folk art out of which, 
among other things, came the slapstick of the silent films, especially 
those of Chaplin. 

I was never out of London very long throughout the ‘twenties, 
and probably would never have left it at all if I had not had a young 
family, for | soon came to feel an affection for the sprawling mon- 
ster. Even its shocking extremes of wealth and poverty I disliked 
more in theory than in actuality. | was fond of wandering about in 
it and taking buses and trams to its remote suburbs, and must have 
written scores of essays—1I wrote at least one essay a week for many 
years—that had a London background, as well as one long novel, 
Angel Pavement. Its life then had many blots that have now been 
sponged out. There is now far less truly appalling misery. But most 
other changes have been for the worse. There is now far more cheap 
spivvery, even in the West End. The kind of subhuman faces you see 
in the neon lighting of Coventry Street any night now, passing like 
an unending parade of the seven deadly sins, | do not remember 
seeing when | was first in London. Many of the best little old shops, 
eating houses, pubs, seem to have vanished, and in their places are 
shoddy establishments that look like Broadway rejects. London in 
fact has been Americanized, and not by what is best but by what is 
worst in America, by over-advertised soft drinks and not by unad- 
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vertised old bourbon, by snack bars and cafeterias and not by sea- 
food restaurants and steak houses, by boogie-woogies and not by the 
Boston Symphony. And because of the intolerable strain of contem- 
porary metropolitan living, the growing defeat of human zest and 
sympathy by the mere mechanics of existence, London, like New 
York and Paris, is rapidly becoming a bad-tempered city, filled with 
the sour smell of that defeat. 

No doubt if I were arriving again as a young man, scurrying round 
not only to make a living, to establish myself, but also to explore 
and to savour this vast oyster-bed of a capital, I would see a different 
London, one perhaps far closer to the city I began to discover in the 
autumn of 1922. I believe, as I never for an hour ceased to believe 
then, that I could make my way in it. But I am not sorry that I am 
not having my try now. I had a harder time, for private and tragic 
reasons, than I have suggested here, worked all day and half the 
night for a long unhappy period, with one burden piled on another; 
but even so, given my profession, I fancy I chose the right time both 
to be born and to arrive in London. Yes, I had the luck. 
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Subtle as warmth the vague hubbub spreads. 
] dart across the room a practised glance 
And pause for silence while the subdued heads 
Bow to their books or the irrelevance 

Of individual trance. 


I watch for the furtive look with hardened eye 
Till all’s as quiet as the pulsing blood 
That mocks along the veins inaudibly 
The enforcing of a suppositional good 
Or a mere teacher’s mood. 


Behind my back or behind tilted book 
The placating grin or the controlled grimace, 
Johnson’s blank stare and Williamson’s pert look. 
| watch them still and vainly seek to trace 

The mind behind the face. 


In the compulsion of a futile task 

I’d touch the warm quick of informing truth, 

Tear clean away successive mask from mask 

‘And tease from the tough tissue of the uncouth 
The quintessential youth. 


Sullen beneath my analytic stare, 

Defiant to whatever I would prove 

All the restrained life in him crouches there 

Caged in my eyes’ command and dares not move, 
Evasive even of love. 


] turn my eyes away, grown sensitive 

To the stubborn will of his recalcitrance. 

Unwatched, the naked flame begins to live, 

Uncurls along the blood, leaps up to dance 
And ripple in a sidelong glance. 
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I 
hen Lawrence was dying, he was trying to read a life of 
\ X / Columbus, and just before his death he said, ‘I don’t know 
where | am, I don’t know where my hands are . . . where 


am |?’ 

The actualities of his death provide us with the most probable 
symbols of his life: the restless spirit who would not cease from ex- 
ploration and who, looking for one thing, finally found another; and 
the motivation of that restlessness, which was somehow to locate 
himself in a tolerable community, to find himself in a society in order 
to give his hands, so to speak, a social occupation. What most par- 
ticularly he sought was a means whereby he might actualize his 
dream of ‘Rananim’, that simple, personalized community of truly 
related individuals that could somehow be brought into existence 
within the vastly impersonal, institutional, and mechanical struc- 
ture that is society at large; what he found at the end was only him- 
self, which proved to be everything, the self-responsible individual 
isolated in the simplest of all social relationships. Just before his last 
return to Europe in 192§ he wrote—in two of the many new letters 
included in Harry Thornton Moore’s biography'—‘I never want to 
see an Indian or an “‘aboriginee”’ or anything in the savage line again’, 
and ‘There are so many places in the world that, thank God, one 
need not go to.’ Yet it was after this that he wrote to Dr Trigant 
Burrow, ‘What ails me is the absolute frustration of my primeval 
societal instinct. The hero illusion starts with the individualist illu- 
sion, and all resistances ensue.... But what is one to do? One can’t 
link up with the social unconscious’; and after this that, in an ‘Auto- 
biographical Sketch’, he asserted that living among Italian peasants 
gave him some sense of belonging in a natural world, some sense of 
‘flow’; and after this, too, that, having ‘heard of Gandhi’s colony and 
of his spinning and weaving’, he wrote, ‘He is right. We might start 
' The Intelligent Heart: The Story of D. H. Lawrence. Heinemann. 215s. 
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uch a place with a few people: only I ought to do it in my own 
ountry: southern England perhaps’, and ‘What plan have you got? 
Ar other travel book? I wonder where! I myself was pining to get 
some sort of little ship, with about half-a-dozen of us, and do the 
sles of Greece and Smyrna. | should have loved that. But the ship 
didn’t turn up—too expensive, whatever offered. But we might keep 
that idea in mind.’ 
_ He had always occupied his hands with the simplest tasks— 
jaundry, mending, painting furniture and frames and little orna- 
ments, botanizing, marketing, and so on. He had also occupied them, 
of course, with painting pictures, and with writing, writing, writing. 
The history of his persistent and exasperating frustration is to be 
found in that prolific body of writing, in which the life is only the 
continuous, echoing commentary. In the life, the exasperation (and 
the consequent explosions) never really quite came to an end; in the 
final work, with his enforced isolation, they did. 
It is not surprising that, given a life so unsettled and so embroiled 
in quarrels and controversies, we should have had to wait twenty- 
five years for a cool and just account of it. Since everyone who 
touched that life made a vigorous response to it (from the village 
woman who, according to Mr Moore, claimed to have ‘initiated 
Lawrence into sex’, and who thereafter refused to sleep with any 
other man, including her husband, to Bertrand Russell, whose self- 
confidence was at one point so undermined by Lawrence’s criticism 
that he contemplated suicide), the spate of memoirs have had to be 
allowed their time, and they are not yet finished: Dr Edward Nehls 
has recently completed a gigantic compendium of those already pub- 
lished and has added a great number of new ones that he himself 
solicited. Even now, all the manuscripts have by no means been pub- 


lished: only the other day the Library of the University of California 
came into the possession of a fascinating little manuscript essay 
called ‘That Women Know Best’ which reverses the emphasis of the 
judgement on his parents that Lawrence delivered in Sons and 
Lovers. And letters continue to turn up in great numbers. Mr Moore 
has threaded into his narrative parts or all of two hundred unpub- 
lished letters that he discovered, and since the publication of his 
book, the present writer has come across nearly seventy more in the 
library of Stanford University.’ Yet the twenty-fifth anniversary of 


1 These letters do not change the picture of Lawrence’s life that Mr Moore has 
given us, but they substantiate it at important points, they fill up a gap or two 
and add new details, and they contain some remarkable passages. They fall 
into three large groups— one addressed to Lady Ottoline Morrell, one to Cecil 
Gray, and one to Maria Christina Chambers—and there are a few to others— 
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Lawrence’s death seems the proper time for a biography such | 
The Intelligent Heart. All the anger and the passion has not yet died 
down in every bosom (vide Bertrand Russell’s recent recollections), 
but a dispassionate book such as this is now demonstrably possible 
whereas it had demonstrably not been possible before, and it will — 
prove indispensable to the dispassionate criticism that will now, one 
hopes, be possible, too. : 
Mr Moore’s great service has been to adjust the proportions and 
correct the outlines of this life as it has been variously and partially 
drawn before him; and only a little less importantly, to fill those out- 
lines with a vast amount of new detail and to judge old detail that 
was already there. It is most unlikely that any still undiscovered 
documents will significantly alter what we now know. And all this 
is important because what we now know more clearly than ever is 
how close the work was to the life (Mr Moore always shows us the 
particularities of this connection, and quite relentlessly identifies 
Lawrence’s fictional characters with prototype after prototype). It 
is no less important for the reason that, when Lawrence’s life stands 
before us complete, we see it as the archetypal life in the literary 
history of this century, the life in which the very excess of every- 
thing —of the agonies of alienation no less than the intense delights 
of privacy, the fury of impatience with social values and the suffer- 
ing (the private libels, the public censorship and persecution, the re- 
inforced integrity) attendant upon the refusal to compromise —the 
very excess of everything makes everything clearer than we can find 
it in anyone else, and it transforms what was a solitary human life 
into a persona of cultural tragedy. 


to John Beresford, who once let the Lawrences have his cottage, to John 
Cournos, to Richard Aldington’s friend, Dorothy Yorke, known as ‘Arabella’, 
to the bookseller Charles Lahr, and to one or two more. With the kind con- 
sent of The Division of Special Collections of the Stanford University 
Libraries, which owns the material (and the gracious co-operation of its 
curator, Mr J. Terry Bender); of Frieda Lawrence Ravagli; and of Messrs 
Heinemann, holders of the British publication rights in all letters of D. H. 
Lawrence, I am able to supplement my remarks on Mr Moore's biography with 
a selection of the most interesting portions of these letters. Their full publica- 
tion must probably await a new and definitive edition of Lawrence’s letters. 

All extended quotations in the following pages are from the Stanford letters. 
Spelling and punctuation are unchanged. Unbracketed dates are Lawrence's 
own when he supplied them; bracketed dates represent postmarks or equally 
certified evidence; bracketed dates with a question mark are my inferences 
from internal evidence. 
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ll 
The most immediately painful feature of this persona is the gaunt 


line of that poverty that threw Lawrence upon the good will of 
ook (At one point his need was so extreme that he wrote his agent 


¢ 


y ask whether Arnold Bennett, or some other such person who had 
been made rich by writing, could not be persuaded to give him 
money; Edward Marsh interpreted a loose clause in the will of 
u Brooke to mean that he could give a small bequest to Law- 
rence; Lawrence begged Russell to put him in his will—‘do leave me 
enough to live on’; the processsion of patronage, mostly in small 
ways such as the loan of houses, is very long, and except for the 
rugged camp called the Del Monte Ranch, which Mabel Dodge 
Luhan gave to Frieda Lawrence in exchange for the manuscript of 
Sons and Lovers, the Lawrences never had a dwelling of their own.) 
Lawrence’s earliest partroness was that strange figure in Georgian 
literary life, Lady Ottoline Morrell, who met the Lawrences at the 

‘very beginning of 1915 and who, in 1920, was to meet herself cruelly 
drawn in the portrait of the wilful Hermione Roddice of Women in 
Love. (The basis of this portrait is made clear in one of the letters 
that follows.) Lady Ottoline was to be the hostess of the first 
Rananim, when for a time it was planned that Rananim should 
flower on her estate, Garsington, and the economic reason for the 
failure of that plan is now made clear, too. 
Bellingdon Lane, 
Chesham, Bucks 
1% January 1915 
Dear Lady Ottoline, 

I'm sorry we can’t come to dinner tomorrow. I am rejoicing in 
two more days in bed, by reason of a still lingering miserable cold. 

But we are leaving this miserable little cottage to £0 down to one 

more comfortable, not so depressing and misfitting, in Sussex. I think 

that we shall stay in town next Wednesday and Thursday, in transit. 
Then if we may, we will come and see you. Perhaps you will come 

_ down to see us in Sussex too, when we are there. 

As for humanity —they say comprendre c’est pardonner: but it is 

- really comprendre c'est youloir panir. 


Greetings from my wife and me 
Yours sincerely 


D. H. Lawrence 


The Sussex cottage was on the estate of the Meynell family; scene 
and family together were to provide the substance of that elegy to an 
exhausted culture, the short story, ‘England, My England’. 
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Greath 
Pulborough, Susse 


[22 February 1915] ~~ 
Dear Lady Ottoline, + 

We shall be so glad to see you tomorrow. . . . There must be a great 
talk. I want to hear about your estate in Oxford, and the cottage, the 
cottage, the cottage. , : | 

Murry is here because Katharine has gone to Paris. He is one of the 
men of the future—you will see. He is with me for the Revolution. 
He is just finishing his novel—his first—very good. At present he is 
my partner—the only man who quite simply is with me—One day 
he’ll be ahead of me. Because he’l] build up the temple if I carve out 
the way — the place. 

How big we talk a demain 

D. H. Lawrence 


[From Frieda Lawrence: late February?] Greatham, 
Pulborough, Sussex 
Dear Lady Ottoline, 

You can have absolutely no idea what it means to me, that you 
will help me—It is so terrible to have to hurt a man as I did, because 
after all he did his best according to his own lights, my first husband 
I mean and that everybody turned against me is only natural—but 
it has been so killing and desperate when I felt everybody against 
me, even Lawrence, who was always quite genuine, but could not 
bear it, when I was unhappy because of the children—Even they 
turned against me, naturally again, they only saw how I had hurt 
their father and them by leaving them—But all the time I knew I 
loved them and they me and that I would not give them up entirely, 
it is part of me—and now I am no longer alone in this battle, you 
have given me a generous helping hand and I am so grateful to you 
that I could sing— What a conflict, what a knot of conflicts life is, 
and alone one could do so terribly little— Your help means such hope 
to me— Even if you are not successful it is not as important to me as 
your goodwill—Lady Cynthia Asquith has just gone, she is quite 
nice. You will come soon, and we will have lovely talks and walks— 
Don't write to Weekley [Frieda Lawrence's divorced husband and 
the father of her children] till you feel really like it, there is no hurry 
— Good-bye and many many thanks 

Frieda L— 


L. loves his opal, it suits him somehow, it’s like him— 
[From D. H. L., this note scrawled at the head of the letter. ] 
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‘hope you weren't awfully bored on Monday evening— + with 


tha Those Irish people like Campbell + Hope Johnson are 
0 + self-uncertain ever to feel anything like religious pas- 
Or —they can only niggle about religious ecstacies. They make me 
sick. But in spite of everything, | am confident we will have our 
revolution. We must go on appealing to the thinking people, not to 
the emotional greedy mob.— + get it so. You are very valuable to 
> to know you are within a few hours journey. It isn’t a matter of 
selves + our own souls—it is a matter of a bigger hope. And you 
are one with us in the bigger hope. How rare people are! But we will 
ave our Revolution—my soul feels as fixed as a star in its orbit. 
When you come, then stay the night. 
” D. H. Lawrence 


ad 


rs 
J 


= Among the ‘thinking people’ was Bertrand Russell, whom Lady 
“Ottoline was eager to have Lawrence know. Lawrence’s projected 
visit to Cambridge (which he finally made on March 6-7) was to 
pring them together, although Lady Ottoline had hoped at first to 
bring Russell to Greatham. Lawrence and Russell worked out their 
scheme for joint lectures on the new order in spite of Lawrence’s dis- 
appointment with Cambridge intellectual life, and it is known that 


Russell made a visit to Greatham on June 19-20; but, according to 


Lawrence’s letter below dated Good Friday, 1915, which in that year 
fell on April 2, he had already stayed with the Lawrences during 
that Easter week, a visit not previously recorded. The final clash of 


temperament between the two men was inevitable, and Mr Moore 


has thoroughly documented Lawrence’s withdrawal from the lecture 
scheme. 


Greatham, 
Pulboro, Sussex 


Thursday {late February, 19! 57] 


Dear Lady Ottoline, 
Don’t expect us at all this week-end. We’ve both got a relapse of 


influenza. Frieda certainly won’t come to town. If | am well enough 
I shall go straight to Cambridge on Saturday. | might have lunch 


with you as 1 come home. .. . aFa 
I have finished the novel [The Rainbow]. When it 1s typed I will 


give it you to read. I am doing my philosophish book — called (pro 
tem) The Signal—or The Phoenix (which?) (Finally, The Crown.| I 
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want you to read this. I am also doing a Van Gogh—one of the 
sketches in a letter, with colour directions—of a dock + rai 
bridge. I will show you when it is done. 
(Here D. H. L. drew a sketch of the sketch.] 1 . 
I hope you are well. We heard from [Gilbert] Cannan. He says you” 
were depressed. Why were you? Don’t be depressed. ; 
D. H. Lawrence ; 


| 


Greatham, 
Pulborough, Sussex 


Wednesday [late February, 1914?] 
My dear Lady Ottoline, 

We shall be glad to see you on Saturday, if you can really come. 
[ am still a bit scared of Mr Russell—I feel as if I should stutter. 

Please don’t hold too big an idea of me—for it will be your idea 
which is big, more than me. And then | shall be to you like the corn 
on the rocky ground. Take warning by your past experiences. You 
are too generous in your estimations, as you well know. 

I send you your box, that I painted for you. The phoenix on the 
bottom is my badge + sign. It gives me a real thrill. Does that seem 
absurd? 

Greetings from my wife 


a rivederci 
D. H. Lawrence 


[A preserved fragment to Lady Ottoline: March, 1915?) 

I'm afraid all this may bore you very much. But if you really want 
the cottage to be very handy, I should like to come + see it before 
it is done. 

I have been revising my novel—but I've only got the first 71 typed 
pages. It is really very good. It really puts a new thing in the world, 
almost a new vision of life. I shall send it you when it gets more, + 
perhaps you will hand it to [E.M.] Forster: though what he will say 
to it, God Alone knows. 

Then I am going to send you my philosophicalish stuff, before 
long. You will like that, I know. 

The postman is here. 

Auf wiedersehen 
D. H. Lawrence 
We can talk some German to Julian [her daughter] in Garsington. 


£0 


mat Pulborough, Sussex 

ood Friday 1915 [April 2] ; 

y dear Lady Ottoline, ; 

ced the little salve box very much. | shall be fond of it always. 

have had a good time with Russell—really been people living 

gether. He is very natural to me—sort of kinship, so we are free 

O' getner. 

Do come down—but not till after the middle of next week, be- 

‘ause | want you to come when people are not here. We shall be 

yery glad to have you. 

Tam sad now, and want to weep in my corner, but it is largely 

with relief. I know Russell is with me, really, now. 

_ Viola Meynell is typing my novel, +does it slowly, so I am de- 

layed sending it to you. But next week there will be a moderately 

good batch ready, which | shall send you. As for my ‘Contrat 

Social’, wait, wait, wait, for I can’t do it yet. Soon I shall try. 

| keep wondering how Garsington is going. 

[hope you are well + happy. I wish | had something to send you 

for Easter, but there is nothing I can find—Love from Frieda + me 

a D. H. Lawrence 

I shall send you my play [The Widowing of Mrs Holroyd, 1914]. 
It may be you have read it— + perhaps it isn’t very good—but an 

author may give his own books away. 

4 D. H. L. 


Then the blow fell on Rananim, and the surge of rage against the 
world. 


4 Greatham, 
é Pulborough, Sussex 


' Tuesday April [20] 1915 
[To Philip Morrell] 
_ My dear Morrell, 
Of course the co 
- all consideration. I thought that th 
about £200. The prices are monstrou 
these circumstances of war and exorbitancy is to employ the mini- 
- mum of building or alteration. Certainly it is utterly impossible to 
- go on for these extravagances. What a vile, thieving, swindling life! 
What a horrible generation! One can only want to hide oneself away 


_ from its contact. 


sts for the monastic house are impossible beyond 
e whole thing would be done for 
s. The only thing to do under 
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Lady Ottoline said we could have three rooms in the gardener’s — 
cottage. If we could really have those for a time, it would be quite — 
enough. For heavens sake don’t build a single brick on our account. — 
The thought of your being swindled to this extent makes me feel I 
would rather be a rabbit in a rabbit-hole, than hire a bricklayer for — 
even half an hour. No, the only satisfaction I get is to think that, by - 
living in the three—or two—rooms of the gardener’s cottage, all 
that bleeding is saved. The miserable miscreant vermin, with their | 
prices! It is too horrible + degrading. : 

It will be, as you say, only possible to begin on the monastic build- 
ings when things become normal again—if ever they do. But really, 
if they are the spare rooms in the gardener’s cottage, we should like 
to stay there for a time. It would be very disappointing not to come 
to Garsington at all. 

Those vile greedy contractors, they set my blood boiling to such a 
degree, I can scarcely bear to write. 

But I shall be very glad if you are not put to much expense on our 
account. You are both so generous that I could feel it only a vileness 
to trespass on your generosity. We shall be very grateful for the two 
or three rooms in the gardener’s cottage, and always grateful for the 
gift of the monastic buildings. I only feel those vile sordid contrac- 
tors have stolen these away from us. 

Please don’t think any more about any alterations or hired work- 
men on our account—a little furniture in the three rooms is more 
than enough. 

Yours very sincerely 
D. H. Lawrence 


And on that same day Lawrence wrote Lady Ottoline in a duplica- 
tion of this rage, but he also added this: 

Page 40 of my philosophy. It is very good + rather terrible, + 
nobody will ever publish it unless—I don’t know. Tell Russell to 
write to Frieda, or else she feels he is trying to insult her. Every- 
thing is perfectly all right + she likes him very much. But I hope 
to God he’s not assuming the Olympic, the high horse. 


Greatham, 
Pulborough, Sussex 
23 April 1915 
My dear Lady Ottoline, 
We were shocked about M-—: it really is rather horrible. I’m not 
sure whether you aren't really more wicked than I had at first 
thought you. I think you can’t help torturing a bit. 
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But I think it has shown [?] something—as if you, with a strong, 
\d-developed will had enveloped the girl, in this will, so that she 
under the dominance of your will: and then you want to put 
-away from you, eject her from your will. So that when she says 
t was because she couldn't bear being left, that she took the poison, 
it is a great deal true. Also she feels quite bewildered and 
otic. I think she really does know nothing about herself, in her 
consciousness. We English, with our old-developed public selves, 
and the consequent powerful will, and the accompanying rudimen- 
tary private or instinctive selves, I think we are very baffling to any 
other nation. We are apt to assume domination, when we are not 
really personally implicated. A young foreigner can’t understand 
that—not a girl like M—. 
_ Why must you always use your will so much, why can’t you let 
things be, without always grasping and trying to know and to 
dominate. I’m too much like this myself. 

» There, now I’m scolding at you, even. But why will you use 
power instead of love, good public control instead of affection. I 
suppose it is breeding. 

Don’t mind what I say.—I send you another batch of MS. .. . if 
you think it good, or bad, do tell me. 

Be careful not to spend money on us at Garsington now: just the 
gardener’s rooms, I beg you. Perhaps later on we shall all be rich. ... 
Still we must form the nucleus of a new society, as we said at the 
first. But you use your will so much, always your will. 

Our love to you 

D. H. Lawrence 


Greatham, 
Pulborough, Sussex 
[From Frieda Lawrence: 4 June 191 57] 
‘Dear Lady Ottoline, 

_.. 1] am going to have a tiny flat in Hampstead, | think, I simply 
‘must be by myself sometimes, L. is very wearing and also I will see 
the children on their way to school, that they don’t get used to not 
‘seeing me, that it makes me see my own misery, which at one time 
seemed quite phantastically horrible, quite small, they are alive and 
there is all the future. But the deep rage I am in, when I think, that 
this is the law of man; and if I were a prostitute the children would 
be mine and a man would be obliged to pay me. ... 

My love to you 
L. will write, he is sending you a book by a Russian. You will like 


L’s philosophy. 
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[Here begins D. H. L.] ; ; 

Isn’t it a funny thing, if a woman has got her children, she doesn’t 
care about them, + if she has a man, she doesn’t care about him, 
she only wants her children. There is something in the talk about 
female perversity. Frieda only cares about her children now. It is as_ 
if women—or she— persisted in being unfortunate + hopelessly un- 
satisfied: if a man wants much, she becomes violently a mother + 
a man-hater, if the children want much, she becomes a violent dis- 
ciple of ‘love’ as against domesticity or maternity. What a miserable 
creature! ' 

I send you Soloviev—he is not very profound, but interesting as 
revealing the desire of Dostoevsky’s Russian, for God, + his hope- 
less muddle with Christianity. When shall we see you again. One 
tries hard to stick to ones ideal of one man one woman, in love, but 
probably you are right, + one should go to different persons to get 
companionship for different sides of one’s nature. 

I hope we shall see you soon. 


D. H. Lawrence 


Greatham, 
Pulborough, Sussex 
[Early July 191§?] 
My dear Lady Ottoline, 

We have a visitor this week-end, or we would have come. Sud- 
denly | feel careless— vogue la galére. Can we come next Friday —is 
it 1rth— +and stay till Monday? I should like that. 

You hear of the little £36 a year flat right on Hampstead Heath 
that we have almost taken. I feel that next winter I must be a good 
bit in London, for work. We shall ask every one of our friends to give 
us a tiny bit of furniture—an egg-cup or a salt-spoon—to help to 
furnish. What will you give us? Something very inexpensive, or I am 
cross. Then you will come + see us there. It will be fun. 

I want to see Garsington very much. 

Tell us at once if we can come next week-end, because then we 
shall go to London to whitewash the flat, if it is to be ours, in the 
fore part of the week. 

Suddenly we shall be seeing you—it is rather nice. 

D. H. Lawrence 


In London, Lawrence made sudden plans for their immediate de- 
parture for the United States, but the equally sudden suppression of 


The Rainbow prevented their sailing, and later, passports were 
denied him. 
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‘1 Byron Villas, Vale-of-Health, — 
Hampstead, London 


didn’t want you to give so much money: it is sad that only the 
jor will give away their things. But never mind: I verily want you 
have that manuscript, and perhaps it will please you to have it. 
Now people are beginning to make a stir about The Rainbow. It is 
ssible the Authors Society will take it up: and that I may have to 
ay in England a week or two to see it through. I don’t want to, 
really, because now I am ready to go. But I must fight for the book, 
if I can. If it is possible, I shall keep to my plan, + go away next 
Wednesday. But if the Authors Society says I must stay because they 
will fight for the book, I stay. 

~ Come on Friday to lunch, will you? . . . Bertie Russell is coming up 
also on Friday — perhaps to tea. I am glad. 

» The new stream of life has set in. I feel now, I have conquered: or 
that the Good has conquered for me. 


Till Friday 
4 D. H. Lawrence 
1 Byron Villas, Vale-of-Health, 
Hampstead, London 
22 November 1915 
My dear Ottoline, 

Yesterday I saw the sick poet in his hospital: Robert Nichols, Lord 
Knutsford’s Hospital for Officers, 10 Palace Green W. He jumped for 
joy at the thought of coming to see you. I like the other man, the 
musician, even better. Philip Heseltine, 12A Rossetti Garden Man- 
sions, Chelsea SW. I wish we could all have come down together: 
perhaps we might. At any rate, if you ask Nichols—he is really 
rather seedy yet, very nervous—ask Heseltine along with him. ... 
| talked with one man about Florida. He said his place was near 
Fort Myers. You know the map of Florida. [Here he drew a rough 
map of the coastline of the southeast United States.] For Myers is 
about 10 miles from the sea, on a river 1 mile wide. Florida is a flat 
peninsula, all pine forests + orange groves. One can live there very 
cheaply: as cheaply as in England—perhaps cheaper. One can take 
a cotton boat to Jacksonville—or perhaps a phosphate boat even to 
Ft. Myers. Can you tell me how one finds out about ships? I don’t 
want to go to New York—no—I want to go straight to Florida. 
Pinker says he will try + make my money up to £100. That would 
be very good then I can go straight to Florida, without waiting in 
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New York to get some money. 
It was nice of Bernard Shaw to send £5. I am glad. ( 
There are so many letters about The Rainbow, so many people 

wanting it. I wonder why it can’t be printed privately, by subscrip- 

tion—I believe money could be made that way, even. i 
I think we shall get off all right. It will be splendid if we can gain a 

new footing in a freer place. Then many people will come: the truly 
vital people. And you will come later, with Julian: sailing in a cotton 
boat to these semi-tropical seas: and you will live for a while also 
in Florida. Oh, life is not ended yet: there are the splendid days 
ahead: we will forget these past days of destruction + misery. 

I liked Bertie very much on Friday: really the simple man was 
there for once, almost childish. And then at the end he reproached 
me for my letter to him, as if I had wantonly hurt him. That was not 
manly of him. Sometimes he begs indulgence like a child. And after 
all he was more simple + real on Friday than I have ever known him. 
So my letter must have been productive in him, liberating something. 

A man came up yesterday who will take the flat, unfurnished, for 
a year. If we agree with him, | will send the furniture to Bedford 
Square, to stay in your house, may I? 

I am writing now to hear from [Frederick] Delius, through Hesel- 
tine, about his place in Florida. That is nearer to Jacksonville. If 
there is nothing for us, from Delius, we will go to Fort Myers. .. . 

We have got colds. Frieda thinks it is the liver. Desmond Macarthy _ 
said you had good stuff for the liver, ‘bolus’ he said. Can you give me 
the name of the prescription? 

With love from us both 


D. H. Lawrence 


The letters to Lady Ottoline go on: the next, a fragment, begins 
‘colony yet— which is what I have always wanted’, and talks of the 
possibility of a subscribers’ edition of The Rainbow, for which 
Philip Morrell had twice stood up in Commons. ‘By Monday or Tues- 
day I shall know finally about a ship. . . . Send Bertie also out to 
Florida, in a little while. I like . . . Heseltine very much... .’ The 
next proposes that they bring Heseltine to Garsington for a visit. 
The next says that he ‘must go to a warmer place, these colds come 
too often’, and asks whether Ottoline can take Murry for Christmas, 
‘tuck in his forlorness for a few days?’ They are going to spend 
Christmas with his sister in Derbyshire, and then, ‘in the interim of 
going to Florida’, probably take a farmhouse in Berkshire. 

I shan’t stay long in Ripley—the whole family will be there, + 

I can’t bear it for long. If the Berkshire place is not available, could 
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we come to the rooms over the bailiffs house—Berties rooms— 
_ for a day or two, do you think—say from the 28th? What a wan- 
dering state we are in. 
nd he asks to know how she liked Heseltine ‘this time’, and that 
other person, also sent by Lawrence, Kouyoumdjian, who was to 
come Michael Arlen! Christmas approaches, and the Lawrences 
e for Derbyshire, then they are suddenly on their way to Corn- 
all until March, Florida has faded for the time being, and on the 
of January, 1916, Lawrence writes from Cornwall: 
“a letter from Bertie—very sad. He says he is living purely 
~ from his will: which he says is no living: and that his lectures are 
_ not important. They begin tomorrow. You were right about 
Kouyoumdjian—I don’t care for him. I shall ask him to go away. 
When will you come down? | will ask him to go, if you are 
~ coming. I will say that we want his room. . . . I like Heseltine. ... 
And over the words ‘You were right’, Lady Ottoline scratched in 
pencil a single exclamation: ‘Aha!’ 


Ill 


Philip Heseltine, who, as the protégé of Delius, was to compose 
under the name of Peter Warlock, discovered himself in 1920 as the 
unspeakable Halliday of Women in Love; and was bought off from a 
libel suit by Secker for ‘five pounds and ten guineas’ costs’, and by 
Lawrence for changing the colour of his hair in the second printing. 
Lawrence was looking for young colonists, and for a time Heseltine, 
an ardent admirer of Lawrence's work and then, more briefly, of 
Lawrence himself, had seemed a more than likely candidate until he 
proved to be a feckless friend; but for two months in Cornwall they 
were close, and through Heseltine, Lawrence met his friend, Cecil 
‘Gray, who was to become Heseltine’s biographer. Gray, according 
to The Intelligent Heart, was in his turn to become the Cyril Scott of 
Aaron’s Rod (‘a fair, pale, fattish young fellow in pince-nez and 
dark clothes’). In 1917, he had decided to take a house in Cornwall, 
too, and Lawrence, wild with the war, looking for something to do 
with his hands, helped to furnish his place before he came down. In 
May and June of that year, his letters to Gray are all about furniture: 

_ in St. Ives yesterday, called on the second-hand dealers. 
There was a one-leaf mahogany table, seat six comfortably, for 
10/-: do well for a smallish dining table. .. . Send me a post card by 
return, and say what you think you would like. . . . It 1s raining 
in wild torrents here, the air is full of dark omens. . - - I feel as if 
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bad things were on the wing, a doom, huge and dark, flying t 

wards us. But it isn’t our doom—not of us individuals, but of th 

pernicious multitude. We must still be the chosen few, who smear" 

our doorposts with hyssop and blood. I feel as if bad things w 

abroad, and hide in my cottage as if it were a refuge. . . . in St. Ives, 

got you some things—6 chairs, 3 small tables, 2 fenders, 2 kitchen - 
chairs, mirror, chest of draws, pillows, lamp, stair-rods etc. I have » 
spent for you in all £10-12-6%. . . . I bought a big chest of | 
drawers, 32/6. That is dearer than you want. Our chest is small, 
cost 17/6. Frieda would like the big one, so we will send you on 
this small one. That takes 15/- off your bill. So now, I have spent. 

... 1 got papers to go up to be medically reexamined at Bodmin on 

the 24rd. .... 

Doom was indeed abroad. For a few months Lawrence enjoyed | 
having Gray in the neighbourhood. In an undated postcard, he tried 
out his Italian: 

E venuto il manoscritto del mio romanzo—se vuole leggerlo | 
prima della partenza per Londra, venga trovarlo. Ho comminciato | 
la Litteratura Americana—povero di me! La Frieda sta poco) 
megliore.— Non dimenticare quelli libri promessi. 

This sounds gay enough, but one evening when the Lawrences were 
dining with Gray, his place was raided by volunteer police; on the 
r1th of October, the Lawrence’s cottage was raided, and on the 12th - 
they were ordered out of Cornwall as suspected spies. In London, 
they stayed in H. D.’s apartment, fruitlessly tried to get back to. 
Cornwall, and continued the correspondence with Gray (‘Caro . 
Grigio’) until, on one ‘Tuesday’, Lawrence burst out at him as 
follows: 

I don’t care what you accept or don’t accept: it bores me a bit. 
But don’t go throwing about accusations + calling me a liar 
gratuitously. Look, we have come through— whether you can see 
it or not.— Perhaps you are right to resent the impertinence of the 
‘Look!’ None the less, we have come through. — But enough of this 
—we can leave it alone henceforth, + abstain, me from under- 
worlds etc, you from calling me a liar. [The final Look! We Have 
Come Through poems had been written in Cornwall.] 

I sent you £4, of which I owe you £4. | intended to send it. 
Eder gave me some money, so it is your due. I don’t send it thinking 
you hinted at it. | know when you gave me the £4 you gave them 
completely. Now you are short + I am not, so we'll equalize 
again.... 

I get irritated here, because I cannot read, not anything at all— 
nor write. But I have begun to learn Greek—faintly + fitfully. 
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n thre ur more nications, the correspon-_ 
hes ou sub-letting his cottage to 


irginia + Leonard Woolff’, who had expressed an interest through 
oteliansky; they move from London to Berkshire, at completely 
ose ends, and Lawrence writes for some books, ‘chiefly books of 
ference—like classical dictionary, + other dictionaries, atlases, 
ble, + so on: also all remaining MS.’ —and Lawrence tells Gray to 
ake any of his furniture that Gray wants. The date is 19 April 1918. 


IV 


_ Nearly a decade passes, the most active years of Lawrence’s life if 
not in literature at least in travel. Italy, Sicily, Ceylon, Australia, 

Mexico, England again, and finally Italy again. The scars of 
some experiences harden and are to remain: the war, the dehuman- 
izing process of society in the mass. But the war had always seemed 
to him only a portion of the industrial process, and his attitude to- 
ward industrialism has been constant. From childhood, landscape 
and the country were freedom, the industrial town and the city were 
mechanical slavery. As a young school teacher— Mr Moore tells us 
—he had found only drawing and ‘nature study’ congenial subjects. 
The botanizing impulse throughout his poetry is evident from the 
start, and his novels tended to organize themselves around the poles 
of place—civilized and wild, city and farm. Industrialism, ‘the base 
forcing of human energy’, almost inevitably made geography the 
first symbolic statement in anything he wrote, as, likewise, it drove 
him to the remote places of the world. In Mr Moore’s account, Law- 
rence’s hatred of industrial England seems to have reached its height 
in a newly published letter to Catherine Carswell (‘I shall die of foul 
inward poison’), and yet one is nearly persuaded by Mr Moore’s 
argument that there was an impersonality in this rage, that he ‘was 
only a channel of rage . . . on behalf of life and growth’. Lawrence 
himself said, ‘I won’t have another war . . . 1 am not one man, lam 
many, I am most’. Alas! 

If, in that decade before 1927, certain attitudes defined themselves 
in asettled constancy, others were being tested and tossed off. One of 
Lawrence’s most wonderful remarks— and we owe Mr Moore a great 
debt simply for turning this up—observes that ‘All vital truth con- 
tains the memory of all that for which it is not true.’ The man who 
could make this remark in 1914 was the same man who, in three 
novels written in the 1920's, could test his own fantasies of the 
heroic leader and finally dispose of them. Much of the time, from 
then on, he could say, in effect, ‘I am one man, one man with one 
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wife’, and out of this impulse, bring his last works, which say th 
same: Lady Chatterley’s Lover, The Man Who Died, The Ship 
Death poems. When; in December of 1927, he had a letter fro: 
Thomas Wilson, a stranger who was intent on altering the bru 

ing life of the miners in Durham, Lawrence replied: ' | 

I believe myself the miners who want to read anything would 
probably read me, if ever they got started. I’m a miner’s son my- 
self, so surely there’s some sympathy. : 

But try them with Sons and Lovers, and some of the stories from 
The Prussian Officer—and perhaps that play which Duckworth 
publishes: The Widowing of Mrs Holroyd. 

Men have got to learn not only to think for themselves, but to 
feel for themselves, which is much more difficult, for feelings are 
even more derivative than thoughts, and less susceptible to criti- 
cism + modification. 

The author of that final sentence is the final Lawrence. 


V 


The final Lawrence, who was dying and knew it and would not 
admit it to anyone but himself, now showed a new face to life. As 
Mr Moore points out, the plans for the private publication and dis- 
tribution of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, with all the attendant difficul- 
ties, showed that Lawrence, without compromising himself—rather, 
the contrary — was also able to play the business man up to the point 
of gaining his own first real security. It is at this point that one of 
the few remaining mystery women of his life enters. Frieda Law- — 
rence remembered her but faintly when Mr Moore was making his 
researches, and certainly the personal relationship was very brief (a 
matter of a few days at Forte dei Marmi and possibly Pisa, while 
Frieda herself was in England); but the Stanford letters from Law- 
rence to Maria Cristina Chambers are extensive. ; 

She apparently introduced herself to him in a letter of November, 
1927: she was the godmother of a boy named Rosalino in whom 
Lawrence, too, had been interested in Oaxaca, and she was herself a 
writer. In a second letter to her, dated 18 February 1928 and written 
from Les Diablerets in Switzerland, Lawrence wrote: 


Your Century + letters came on here after us. The story was 
nearly first-rate but the gods didn’t want you to be a writer: at least 
of fiction: they refused to put the bright spark at the point of your 
pen. The gods are very tantalizing: they give so much, and then with- 
hold the last bit. Perhaps they have some other destiny determined. 
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sent the magazine back to you yesterday, by registered post, so 
will have it safely— Did you ever try writing straight autobiog- 
y? That would probably come more direct and more you, off 
your pen.... 
~ Wecame here for my health — up to the snow. My bronchials have 
been so bad this last two years, I’ve been perfectly wretched. It’s 
partly my age—I’m 42—sort of change of life. I want very much to 
go back to our little ranch in New Mexico—near Taos. But the alti- 
tude is over 8000 ft., + the doctors say it’s too high, till my bronchial 
tubes have hardened off a bit. I came here to try to hurry them up— 
put it’s a slow business. We may have to put off America till next 
year. But I don’t want to. I'd like to come at the end of April or early 
May. If only the gods won't be spiteful to me.—I do feel better here 
-—so there we are!—Did you ever read Reflections on the Death of a 
Porcupine—that the Centaur Bookshop in Philadelphia published? — 
‘That’s the ranch—and I do want to go back. And my wife + I, we 
should both like so much to come out and see you at Great Neck, 
under the cherry tree in flower, en passant. And one day you + 
your husband might turn up at that little ranch in New Mexico. All 
possibilities—if only the gods were with us. 
I’ve been busy getting my novel ready —Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
for lack of a better title. The vulgar public would find it too pure + 
undiluted as it stands: so | am having to impurify + dilute it for the 


market. But I want to publish in Florence a pure + undiluted edition, 


for the non-vulgar public. We'll see! . - . 
Did you find your soul? I’ve just about lost mine—but not in a 
bad sense. One’s soul, alas, tends to be too cerebral. 
Well, there’s nothing to do but invoke the gods. 
The Mirenda address is best 
Tante belle cose! 
D. H. Lawrence 


The Mirenda was the farm villa outside Florence where for two 
years the Lawrences had lived in near isolation. They gave it up in 
June of 1928. When the correspondence with Mrs Chambers re- 
sumes, it comes again from Switzerland, this time from Gsteig, and in 
the meantime there were two letters from that address to Dorothy 
Yorke and (in effect) Richard Aldington. Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
had been published by Orioli in July, and these letters were written 
at the end of that month and at the beginning of the next. Lawrence 
wrote, 

(i) 
You've got your copy of the book now, of course —and I hope 
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you'll like it. I feel I’ve shot it like a bomb against all their false sex 
+ hypocrisy—as my Florentine doctor said, against all their 
a-sexual sexuality. So let’s hope it'll explode and let in a bit of 
fresh air. As for me, I feel a bit feeble + a poorrag,+Ihateit. 

_..in the late autumn, let’s really go somewhere. Would you go | 
to Egypt if we went? We might find some way of doing it cheap — | 
+ there are quite nice modest pensions in Cairo. Let’s go to Egypt 
in November, en quatre— + go sometimes + see the Dobrees, + 
go up the Nile and look at the desert and perhaps get shot in Khar- 
toum like General Gordon.—Frieda of course, woman-like, pines — 
for more islands—Majorca + Minorca—but I’m not keen on 
islands. The other thing is the Mediterranean shore of Spain. I'd 
like to go to Madrid to the Prado. But I don’t want to stay in the - 
Mirenda this winter. . . . 

Have you got lots of flowers, + beans + carrots. We have 
phlox in a tiny fenced garden, + salad + a few turnips + red 
currants.—There aren’t many Swiss here anyhow—+ only 
peasants—and more like queer earth-creatures than anything— 
very queer—but quite nice... . 


(ii) 

I was awfully pleased that you like the book, both of you. I’m 
afraid it’s cost me the beaux restes of my friends—a ragged rem- 
nant, anyhow. And I’m really very glad you like to read me, 
Arabella. Believe me,.I get far more insults and impudence about 
my work, than appreciation: so when anyone comes out a bit 
whole-heartedly, I really feel comforted a great deal. I must say, I 
don’t find much generous appreciation. It’s usually superior dis- 
approval, or slightly mingy, narrow-gutted condescension. 

I want R. to keep these copies quite quietly, + tell nobody, and 
just let them lie till I have a use for them. So far, there’s not the 
slightest risk. The book is not suppressed, + is as free as any other — 
book. But some of the booksellers, swine, are in a funk + 
making these returns. 

If we come to England, be sure we'll come to the cottage. I 
Know you really like us both—but I felt a bit doubtful about 
Richard. Men so easily seem to have a mysterious grudge against 
me—I'm always up against it. But now I think R. really like us too 
— without that reservation which I felt before. Anyhow I hope 
so. And if I am a fool, and say out my impressions to almost any- 
body —still, I don’t think I’m either ungenerous or dishonest. . . . 
The next letter to Mrs Chambers, dated 25 August, 1928, implies 

that some exchanges had taken place since the last letter in February: 
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as, some seem to be s | 
ve an order to stop the book, they'll stop it, and confiscate every 
they can lay hands on. Which is a great nuisance, as it means 
sent are entirely lost, stolen, in short by those base 
S and I don’t in the least know how we are to get through 
the copies of those who have paid + not received them. It must 
‘be done in some way. But don’t go round talking to booksellers— 
they even may be police agents. Please don’t do anything—the 
quieter one keeps, the better.— All the English copies went 
- through safely, and many booksellers are handling the book— 
_ carefully, of course. Many of my friends are mortally offended by 
_ the openness of the noyel—but many, on the other hand, seem 
_ really grateful for it. By their reactions shall ye know them. Those 
that are offended show their own dirtiness, or their own dead- 
~ ness. There are so many living dead... . 
Probably Alfred Stieglitz will make an exhibition of my pic- 
tures in November. I should like to come to America this autumn 
5 —pbut this infernal cough— which is not a death cough at all, but 
an unspeakable nuisance—is for the time master of my move- 
ments. [ think in about three weeks we shall go to Baden Baden — 
then probably to the sea, the Mediterranean. ... 


swine— 


[Gsteig b. Gstaad] 
Switzerland 


11 September 1928 
Dear Mrs Chambers 
[am sending you back your two cheques of $20. each. It is useless 
- trying to post Lady C. to US.A.—all held up— + dead loss. I’m so 
_ glad you got your two copies. 
I am furious at the fuss made over there in U.S.A.— even worse in 
St. Louis + San Francisco + Santa Fe than in New York. My God— 
don’t people know what's natural + what isn’t. 
We leave here next Monday for Baden Baden. I shan’t dare send 
my pictures to New York now—They’d be confiscated too. What 


hypocrites! 
& D. H. Lawrence 


Another letter from Baden-Baden, dated 26 September, 1928, de- 
plores again the American attitude toward Lady Chatterley, an- 
nounces departure for the south of France, and ends: 
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I finished The Escaped Cock—with a second half in which there 
is the real resurrection of the flesh. [This is the longer, final ver- 
sion known as The Man Who Died.] An American [Harry —_ 
said he wanted to do a limited edition of it. I don’t suppose he will! 
But I don’t care at all—I can do it myself. 

At present I feel a bit of special disgust with the civilized humans 
species — especially the Transatlantic section of it. So unclean andz 
ignominious. So absolutely unbrave. 

But patience! patience! 

Then there is nothing more until 28 December, 1928, when Law~ 
rence writes Mrs Chambers from Bandol, everything once more ati 
loose ends, that he thinks perhaps they will come to America fon 
just six months, although he is “a little afraid of U.S. authorities beings 
hostile to me on account of Lady C.’ But instead, the Lawrences went 
to Palma-Mallorca for the whole spring, and then, while Frieda went 
to England for the long-planned and soon raided show of Lawrence’ss 
paintings, Lawrence went back to Italy, to Forte dei Marmi, wheres 
he could be with the Huxleys. In a letter of 23 June, 1929, he wrotes 
from Forte to Dorothy Brett, ‘I hear Maria Cristina is in Europe, but 
where | don’t know.’ He soon knew: in that same last week of June,; 
Mrs Chambers was herself in Forte, and at the Pensione Giulianil 
where Lawrence was. (At this point, the Stanford letters must bes 
fitted into Mr Moore’s account, which apparently comes from lette 
Lawrence was writing to Orioli in Florence; and at this point too, it 
should be said, we are implying nothing sinister nor even buildings 
up to a climax.) They left notes for one another at the pensione,’ 
mundane exchanges such as this: 

There are all sorts of rules + regulations for this beach — whi 
I don’t understand— Maria H. said the bagnino woman had asked: 
her to tell you please to undress in the little hut— the bathing-huti 

—belonging to Maria—though since you don’t undress at all, I! 
don’t understand. But Maria H. never gets to the beach before: 
10.0—usually never before 11.0—and the door of the hut is opent 
—so you could just go in and leave your mackintosh + towel 
there.—If you don’t want to, ask the signora downstairs here—on 
the bagnino woman—what the rule is: the patrona here musti 
know.— All so stupid. The feathers are lovely — + the orange juice: 
—anyhow have a good dip! D. H. L. 
Mrs Chambers left a note, saying she would let him rest now and: 
would see him that evening, but would he please inscribe some 
poems before then; and in the space where she indicated her wish’ 
for his answer, he wrote: 


I've written in the poems already —shall be on the beach about 
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.o, Maria is going to Viareggio, so won’t be there—I am sea-ing 
with Aldous. 
[The tone is a little off-hand, and gives point to the letter of July 3 
rom Lawrence to Orioli, newly published by Mr Moore, which says, 
aria Christina wears me out rather—so she is going to Pisa to- 
norrow, to stay the night there, and come on to Florence on Friday. 
_. . lexpect I shall come on Saturday. . . . Here Maria and Yvonne 

ranchetti were very cattive with M. C. .. .’ The last sentence makes 
sense of the postscript in Lawrence’s next communication: ‘Italian 
proverb: Due Marie insieme non anderanno mai bene.’ This letter 
somes from Florence and is dated simply ‘Sunday’, probably 14 
August, and it tells Mrs Chambers, who still seems to be in Pisa, that 
Florence is a bit hotter than Forte . . . so if you are afraid of the heat, 
beware a little.’ As for Lawrence, he is off to Baden-Baden to meet 
Frieda. And he promises to send Mrs Chambers a letter to his agent. 
_ The next letter, of 22 July and from Baden, is addressed to Mrs 

ambers in Paris. It encloses the letter to the man at Curtis Brown 

in New York who was handling Lawrence, and says that Frieda will 
presently thank Mrs Chambers for ‘the feathers’, some kind of boa, 
one takes it. And when he writes again, on 22 August, Mrs Chambers 
is back in the United States, and the letter, for Lawrence, is very long 
indeed. Mrs Chambers has apparently proposed that Lawrence’s New 
York agent is not really working on his material, that she could do 
better by him, and he rather agrees, and after a patient explanation of 
his contractual arrangements and of the complexities of the London- 
New York system of offices of Curtis Brown, he says, 

If you try to go behind it [the contract], you will find all the 
editors will turn you down, + refuse to deal with you at all. But 
what you can do is to make a deal with the editors, as occasion 
arises, get their written statement in a letter, then refer them to 
Curtis Brown. If you succeed you ought, naturally, to take a per- 
centage— you must not work for nothing. . . . 

The letter continues, both patiently and rather slyly, but with what 
is above all an obvious and simple hope, to suggest ways that Mrs 
Chambers might employ in order to get some of Lawrence’s periodi- 
cal material into print in the United States without violating the 
terms of his contract. With some reproductions of his paintings, she 
is successful, for a letter of 28 September begins as follows: 

Your long letter this morning. First, the pictures for Vanity 
Fair. It was a wonder you wrung as much as $100. out of them — 
as you say, they pay only what they are forced to pay. I want you 
to keep the hundred dollars for your running about expenses. 
Please don’t gainsay me.... 
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The letter wanders again into the whole elaborate forest of Law- | 
rence’s contractual confusions and proposes paths out of it, which 
she might help him to tread. Then: { 

I wonder if you could have a tiny book-shop. Or better, if some- 
one would let you be a partner in a shop, and you could have a 
little section for yourself, to deal only with special authors—say 
me, Norman Douglas, + others of Pino’s [Orioli’s] connection. 
Then you could collect all things, the magazines, the newspapers, — 
with articles + stories in, + sell them, as well as the books— and 
perhaps even have two or three pictures for sale. We would root 
out all possible available stuff from the past. You would soon get 
a connection... . 

There are two more letters, both from Bandol, both of October, both 
in the same vein as these last except when Lawrence looks up from 
his writing paper. Then: 

We have got this little house on the sea for six months, so the 
address is good. It is a rocky sea, very blue, with little islands way 
out, + mountains behind Toulon —still a touch of Homer, in the 
dawn—we like it— +it is good for my health. ... 

In less than five months he was dead. 


VI 


The Chambers correspondence is not what one could describe as 
personal. It is discreetly straight-armed, and it is calculating. The 
second quality is new: a Lawrence who will learn at last how to 
snag the obscene world. At the same time, he was spitting on it by 
this very effort, and in other places he was still spitting on it with- 
out guile. In his last years, a number of younger men grouped them- 
selves round him, and among these was the London bookseller, 
Charles Lahr, who did much for the circulation of Lady Chatterley. 
Lawrence, dashing off the splenetic nettles of his last poems, pro- 
posed a small pamphlet, a monthly Squib that would lampoon the 
British literary bourgeoisie. It was a frail lattice-work on which to 
train his flagging resentments. 


Rottach 
Saturday [14 September, 1929?] 
Dear Lahr 
... We leave here on Tuesday for the South of France—think we 
shall winter in or near Bandol, I was so well there last winter.—I 
shall send you an address. 
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b at 6 d. 122 pp. seems good. But I'd rather it were 
anonymous ~all noms de plume—and a nom de plume editor _ 
it would be so much more fun. We don’t want to label it with 
ry name. —I have one or two good nettles about the pictures— and 
ne or two about the govt. Glad you have a caricature— you must 
sk Fredk Carter too if he can’t do squibby-drawings. We want 
rawings + squibby bits of poetry 

Lately I saw a sight most quaint: 

London’s lily-like policemen faint 

in Virgin outrage as they viewed 

4 the nudity of a Lawrence nude. 

- But what about the prose? Tell me a good subject of the moment to 
let off a prose squib against: something impersonal. 

Do get some critic to do a column of imaginary shorter notices. 
he Loneliness of Wells’ by Susan Kapp.—This book, which was 
‘suppressed on its first appearing in 1927, is now re-issued by tacit 
“consent of the Home Secretary — 

_ ‘The Sighs of Lord Brentford’ is that Jix’s title? [Jix was the nick- 
‘name of Sir William Joynson-Hicks, later Viscount Brentford, who, 
as Stanley Baldwin’s Home Secretary, was responsible for some of 
the British censorship of late Lawrence work.] by Viscount Poppup. 
At the risk of appearing facetious, we might call these the unsup- 
pressed sighs of the late Home Sec. etc— 

‘Hughie and the Hump’ by Arthur Figgybaum. This extraordinary 
book by a child of eleven contains a child’s complete appreciation of 
Mr Hugh Walpole. Mr Walpole studied the child, but here the child 
has studied Mr Walpole etc. 

I will send address as soon as I have one 


Ass 


De HL: 


He was wasting his breath, of course, as now he was so near to the 
“time when his address would at last be a ship, black. The tragedy is 

that the world had given him nothing better to waste it upon. Yet 
even when the objects of his contempt were small (and when his 
contempt, then, looks small), the objects of his primary revulsion 
were as large as society itself. However shrill the voice sometimes 
grew, the motive of its protest was profound and was always the 
same, was always—to borrow another piece of gold from Mr 
Moore’s mine— was always directed against ‘that sacrifice of life to 
circumstance which I most strongly disbelieve in’. 
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UNCOMMON PEOPLE by Paul Bloomfield. (Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 


THE FLOWERS OF THE Forest by David Garnett. (Chatto & Windus. 
2158.) 


In investigating the histories and some of the inter-relations of a 
few distinguished families Mr Paul Bloomfield has many interest- 
ing things to say. If in the end one feels that his book is rather a work 
of intelligent gossip than of science, the gossip is very readable and 
will encourage readers to think further on the important and still 
vexed questions of heredity and upbringing. For those who wish to 
lay their money on nature rather than on nurture the great family 
connections of Sir George Villiers will certainly prove important. 
This country squire who died in 1606 can be made to appear as a 
sire of quite extraordinary merit. He married twice, and, by his first 
wife, became the ancestor of, among very many other distinguished 
people, the Duke of Berwick, the later Cecils, Queen Elizabeth II, 
Sir Winston Churchill, Sir Anthony Eden and Lord Pakenham. By 
his second wife he became the ancestor of the first and second Duke 
of Buckingham, of Charles James Fox, the Napiers, Henry Fielding 
the novelist, Bertrand Russell and, again, many others of the 
greatest distinction. Indeed the list is most imposing; but one need 
be neither a statistician nor a geneticist to see that, without much 
more evidence than the list itself, it is impossible to draw from it 
any very precise conclusion. The very variety of this splendid con- 
nection will make one hesitate to suppose that in the genes of Sir 
George were any very easily to be recognized and invariable charac- 
teristics; and though Mr Bloomfield insists on a specific ‘Villiers’ 
quality, he rather weakens his case by congratulating Lady Docker 
on possessing this quality, though he does not suggest that she is re- 
lated to the family. 


Other great families which he investigates are those of Robert 
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lay, the Quaker, Thomas Wedgwood, James Stephen and Lord 
urghley. And mention is also made of the Darwins, Buxtons, Hux- 
leys, Trevelyans, Stracheys and Butlers. In some of these families 
much more similarity is to be observed than we find in the descend- 
ants of Sir George Villiers, and often this similarity can be accounted 
more easily by considerations of a like upbringing (as, for 
xample, in the Quaker families) than by supposing any singularity 
in the sire. However, as everyone knows, both nature and nurture 
are important and of course Mr Bloomfield admits this obvious fact. 
He would also, I imagine, admit that a far more thorough study of 
the subject would be required before one could begin to claim any 
exact knowledge of the relative importance of each. Meanwhile he 
provides much entertaining information, some of which is entirely 
irrelevant. I do not know, for instance, what lesson we are meant to 
draw from being told that in the 1946 Encyclopaedia Britannica T. F. 
Buxton ‘gets twenty lines, compared with Mr Charles Chaplin's 
twenty-three.’ But it is nice to know that the Captain of the Beagle 
was fifth in line of descent from Charles II and Barbara Villiers. 
With some of the uncommon people of our own times Mr David 
Garnett deals in the second part of his autobiography. His own per- 
sonal account of ‘Bloomsbury’ is, of course, more intimate than that 
of Mr Bloomfield, who, though he is happy enough with the Stephen 
connection, gives the impression of being slightly disappointed with 
the heredity of J. M. Keynes which (since he was the son of a mar- 
riage of a Cambridge don with a member of Newnham) is only ‘very 
promising’. Mr Garnett, a close friend of nearly everyone in the 
‘Bloomsbury’ circle, is in an admirable position for revealing to us 
their natures as well as his own. It is to be regretted that he does 
not seem to have made the best use of his excellent opportunity. 
This book is also marred by a great deal of irrelevant matter. Who, 
for instance, can be in the least interested in such a statement as 
‘One day, when I came into the studio unexpectedly Betty came 
running out from behind a screen where she had hidden herself’? It 
is a statement which introduces no episode of any kind or any 
‘other statement except ‘She had a great sense of humour’. Many 
‘pages read as though they were transcriptions from a day to day 
‘record of social events— merely names and plans. More disappoint- 
ing still is the fact that interesting characters such as Keynes, Lytton 
Strachey, Virginia Woolf and others are seen or imagined only to the 
extent in which they seem to have reacted at some particular 
moment to Mr Garnett’s own changing needs and susceptibilities. 
This is, of course. a legitimate method of autobiography, but it must 
still be disappointing unless-there is something so singular or signi- 
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ficant in the writer’s own presentation of himself that we remain — 
more interested in him than in the characters with whom he comes 

into contact. Mr Garnett does not quite succeed in engaging our 
interest to this extent. Though some scenes are memorable and, as 
one would expect them from the author of Lady into Fox, beauti- 

fully and precisely written, there are long passages which cannot 

deserve to be remembered and even (to one’s horror) ordinary and 

ungainly sentences. But what seems to me the worst fault is the 

general tone of exposition, in which no trace of humility appears. 

Such is the effect of this general and trivial tone that, perhaps un- 

reasonably, one tends to agree with, say, D. H. Lawrence when he 

makes an interesting, if untrue, remark and is immediately dis- 

missed for ever, and one positively applauds the action of Maynard 

Keynes when in ‘an extremely painful scene at 46 Gordon Square’ 

he ‘declared that he did not believe anyone had a genuine conscien- 

tious objection.’ (It should not be forgotten that Keynes was largely 

instrumental in securing exemption from military service for David 

Garnett and Duncan Grant.) 

The book is remarkably well produced and illustrated. 
REX WARNER 


COLLECTED PoEMS by William Empson. (Chatto and Windus. 
ros. 6d.) 


For the last few years English poetry of the post-war generation has 
been dominated by the influences of two minor poets, Dylan 
Thomas and William Empson, of whom one is dead and the other 
has stopped writing verse. The influence of a minor poet may be very 
useful, so long as he is the sort of writer, like Crabbe, or Tennyson, 
or Campion, from whom young poets can learn to understand their 
craft rather than to assume a personality which is not their own. 
Unfortunately Thomas and Empson have very distinct, even eccen- 
tric, personalities, and to imitate their styles is to imitate these per- 
sonalities. It is not the object of this review to deal with Thomas, 
but I hope to show in it that the qualities of Empson’s verse are 
highly idiosyncratic, and that, though in certain passages he can 
prove himself a very fine writer, he is not one from whom we can 
learn the sometimes drab but always necessary virtue of saying 
clearly what we have to say. 

One of the things that most obviously comes between Empson 
and the reader is the ideas from Seven Types of Ambiguity. I take it 
that he was working on this book while writing at least half of the 
poems in this collection, and a knowledge of its thesis helps one to 
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ce what he is getting at in many of the poems. Empson is called a 


ne dhysical, but, although Donne and Marvell are his chief in- 
sirations, nothing could be more extravagantly romantic than to 
ork on the notion that every word has endless layers of meaning. 


] to alter the matter, as the logic is employed without the bene- 
fit of common sense, and many of the notes—for example, those on 
High Dive—hardly improve our understanding of the poems unless 
we already have a detailed knowledge of such subjects as physics 
nd Asiatic myths. To the flabby vagueness of the modern romantics 
is opposed not rationality but an irrational use of the intellect. (This 
needs saying because Empson is so often praised for being an ‘intel- 
lectual poet’.) The incoherence that results in most of Empson’s 
poems is strikingly like the incoherence we meet in most of 
‘Thomas's poems. The likeness is increased by the fondness of both 
‘poets for writing Hopkinsese, but this is one of the freaks of our 
‘time and not confined to them. Admittedly, the difficulty in Empson 
has other origins than the difficulty in Thomas: in the latter the 
meaning of words is often weakened from lack of logic, in Emp- 
son it is overloaded with a logic connecting the words to meanings 
most of which are outside the poem. But the odd thing is that Emp- 
son fails in much the same way as Thomas does: in very few of the 
poems by either is it possible to keep track of all the necessary con- 
notations. 

Empson’s verse presents five separate difficulties: muddled 
imagery, difficulty of reference, an excessive telescoping of state- 
ment, unclearness of tone, and some very odd ways with scansion. 
About the scansion there is really not much to say: some years ago, 
in an essay in Penguin New Writing, Mr John Wain pointed out the 
apparently indefensible irregularities of meter in The Teasers. These 
are typical. Empson establishes a metrical pattern, and then seem- 


ingly for no reason, departs from it. Often, as in the sixth line of 


Sleeping out in a College Cloister, such an irregularity could be 
remedied by the insertion of a single word (here the word ‘that’). 
The confusion of imagery is something that hits harder at the 
whole structure of the Empsonian poem. This has been justified by 
being called metaphysical. Now Donne may, sometimes or always, 
have used as muddled imagery as Empson, but whether this is so or 
not it does not justify Empson’s muddles. In poems like Sea Voyage 
or High Dive Empson is looking for almost anything that he can 
apply, and the farther it is from being understood the readier he is 
to put it in. (The fact that all the images may fit in with each other 
does not help us to understand what, at the back of it all, he is talking 
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about.) Too often the images are completely external to the subject | 
of the poem: they are applied, trophies from studies in mathematics — 
or philosophy that hardly any of his readers are likely to have made. | 

I can only find one example where his extended comparisons” 
avoid being either muddled or obscure or external for the duration 
of an entire poem. This is To an Old Lady. Here the planetary figure, 
though not a simple one in itself, is coherently worked out through 
the whole statement; and the supplementary images suit, not only 
this, but each other and the subject, more appropriately than those 
in most of the other poems. And they are fewer. The tone is closer 
to that of Baudelaire than to that of Donne: 

Still stand uncalled-on her soul’s appanage; 

Much social detail whose successor fades, 

Wit used to run a house and to play Bridge, 

And tragic fervour, to dismiss her maids. 
These four lines are not glibly simple, but there are no irrelevant 
images introduced, and, what is more, they do not need an explana- 
tory note. 

Almost always connected with the difficulty of imagery is the 
difficulty of reference. (Twenty six of the hundred and nineteen 
pages are occupied by notes to the poems, but even the notes do not 
invariably help us to a complete understanding.) This often takes 
the form of literary reference or fragmentary quotation, which so 
far as I can see is largely non-functional. In Rolling the Lawn, the 
quotation (‘Our final hope/Is flat despair’), though it contains a nice 
pun on the flatness of the rolled lawn, disturbs because it brings in 
much that is totally irrelevant. How do Milton, Paradise Lost, and 
Belial, connect with the subject of the poem? Another reason for 
not being able to understand the imagery is that Empson’s style 
involves a great telescoping of syntax. The images themselves 
would be difficult enough to grasp if they were given in simple prose, 
but when they are given in this poetic shorthand the difficulties are 
multiplied by ten. No doubt this increases the number of ambi- 
guities, but it also increases the total confusion. To take an example 
from the end of Sonnet: 

The pygmy plan 
Is one note each and the tune goes out free. 
This refers, we learn from a note, to the pygmy method of singing, 
which Empson heard ‘on the sound track of an excellent travel film’, 
and which ‘sounded spontaneous though it was a grotesque and ex- 
treme example of collectivism’. The difficulty here comes from the 
fact that the expression of the idea is cut down to too few words to | 
be comprehensible, It is increased because the image in these lines 
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is unconnected with the two preceding images (let alone the others 
arlier in the poem) which are images of the sea and of a circus with 
i ths. The connection is simply not given in the poem: until one 
reads the note, one has to assume that the pygmies are performing 
asa sideshow in one of the circus booths, and both ‘each’ and ‘free’ 
would be impossibly vague. All the way through this collection of 
poems there are ideas and images unnecessarily compressed. This 
telescoping is probably the cause of a characteristic and much 
imitated feature of his style, the isolation of sentences into separate 
lines, each with its full stop at the end. At its worst, this feature con- 
veys an unpleasantly pontifical tone or else suggests a melodramatic 
-hiccupping personal agony often unsuited to the subject. At its best, 
however, in Aubade, the separation of many of the lines into short 
jerky sentences is given sense from the fact that the poem is a 
dramatic monologue from someone in a state of emotional dis- 
turbance. 
* The least frequent of the difficulties is that of tone. As an example 
_ of this, I would take Homage to the British Museum, a poem which, 
lacking esoteric references, is comparatively simple—which may 
explain why it has been so much anthologized. But, in spite of this 
clarity of detail, | am unable to find what attitude Empson is taking 
to his subject. The statement made looks suspiciously like one of 
Emersonian mysticism, which seems unlikely from a man so ob- 
viously lacking in gullibility as Empson; on the other hand, perhaps 
he is being ironical towards his subject—but the ironical tone 
operates so indiscriminately (or so supersubtly) that it is impossible 
to tell, after many readings, whether it is incidental or integral— 
merely a customary poetic tone carried over from other poems or 
one deliberately operating against the statement made in this poem. 
Many of the confusions in Empson’s verse, as I have implied, 
arise from the ideas in his first book of criticism. There, he says: ‘an 
ambiguity . . . is not satisfying as a device on its own, a thing to be 
attempted; it must in each case arise from, and be justified by, the 
peculiar requirements of the situation.’ This is an elusive statement 
when one comes to apply it to his own poems, but just the same one 
can pin him down to this, that an ambiguity is not, ‘considered as a 
device on its own, a thing to be attempted’. It seems to me that this is 
exactly what Empson is guilty of, in practically every poem in this 
collection, and it amounts to a destructive attitude towards 
language and also towards logic. It is this deliberate working from 
ideas which lead to incoherence that has been Empson’s downfall. 
The implication of the whole of Seven Types of Ambiguity is that 
ambiguity is an advantage in poetry. This means that statements 
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may be telescoped so as to present the reader with more potential © 
meanings, references may be unlimited so as to associate the sub- 
ject of the poem with as many things as possible, and the imagery — 
may be disconnected or over-involved so as to produce the maxi- — 
mum number of suggestions— even though they may conflict. 


I have spent much of this review in enumerating Empson’s faults _ 


because they are apparently attractive enough to have found a good © 


many defenders, but he undoubtedly is, or has been, a man of great _ 


poetic talent. When he cares, he can write passages of a positively — 
Marlovian power, but the power is, with few exceptions, never sus- 
tained throughout a whole poem. The handiest because shortest 
example of this is Notes on Local Flora, which I quote in full: 

There is a tree native in Turkestan, 

Or further east towards the Tree of Heaven, 

Whose hard cold cones, not being wards to time, 

Will leave their mother only for good cause; 

Will ripen only in a forest fire; 

Wait, to be fathered as was Bacchus once, 

Through men’s long lives, that image of time’s end. 

I knew the Phoenix was a vegetable. 

So Semele desired her deity 

As this in Kew thirsts for the Red Dawn. 
Up to the last line this is comparatively straightforward, and per- 
haps this is why I find it one of Empson’s best two poems (he gives 
us a note on ‘that image’ telling us that: ‘the forest fire is like the 
final burning of the world’, but this is a note one can take); but try 
as I can Iam not able to see what the last line means. Is ‘this’ simply 
a tree in Kew Gardens? In that case, why does it thirst for a Red 
Dawn, which is surely meant politically? If it refers to a person being 
compared to a tree, what person is it? Not Empson himself, one 
assumes, since he appears to have been free from the more emo- 
tional side of the political enthusiasms of the ’thirties. If not Emp- 
son, who? And if a person is being compared to a tree in Kew 
Gardens, surely it would be simpler to omit Kew Gardens and com- 
pare the person directly to the tree of which the description starts 
in the first line. If, on the other hand, a tree in Kew is simply being 
compared to the tree in the first line, then the political connotation 
of the Red Dawn is also a red herring, and extremely confusing. This 
is a mild example of the way in which Empson confuses the reader 
and at the same time spoils a good poem. 

Now, to say that Mr Empson is an intelligent and erudite man 

would be a condescending understatement, but what I am suggest- 
ing is that he too often perverts his intelligence from its proper uses. 
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s high time we stopped thinking that in poetry, whether neo- 


antic or metaphysical or any other kind, no holds are barred. 


an Thomas: both have written notable passages, but both have 
written eccentrically, and it is never wise to imitate eccen- 


THOM GUNN 


_ ALL IN Due Time by Humphry House. (Hart-Davis. 1 ss) 


; 
_ The author of these posthumously collected essays and broadcasts 
; died in 1955 at the age of forty-six. His career was already dis- 
_ tinguished. A vigorous teacher who took his full share of elementary 
* instruction in the Oxford English School, he yet worked to the best 
_ advantage as a supervisor of graduate studies, and particularly in 
Victorian literature. He had made that literature his own. He in- 
_ sisted —he was a pioneer in insisting —that to Dickens and Hopkins 
and Tennyson, to Charles Kingsley and Lord de Tabley and George 
Augustus Sala, there should be brought the same standards of 
scholarship as have long been required in the study of Burke and 
Milton and Shakespeare, Lady Winchilsea and Ben Jonson and the 
Venerable Bede. From the Victorians the range of his knowledge and 
the fire of his enthusiasm—for House was, beneath a certain out- 
ward impassivity, an enthusiastic man—alike reached readily back 
to the Romantics. He was less willing to move forward to any set 
consideration of the present age, or of writers not to be judged as 
having come permanently within the sphere of criticism. On his 
contemporaries and their immediate predecessors he was well- 
informed and could be extremely entertaining, and he would some- 
times produce perceptive and sympathetic remarks about the 
effusions of the quite young. But on the whole he seems to have felt 
that with the 1890's, or perhaps the 1880's, the perspectives are be- 
coming too short, the sources and authorities still too much locked 
up in private drawers, to render very profitable the systematic 
labours of scholarship. 

In 1937 House edited The Notebooks and Papers of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, and in 1941 he published The Dickens World, the work by 
which he was chiefly known until, in 1951-52, he delivered the 
Clark Lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge, taking Coleridge as 
his subject. It is arguable that these brilliant lectures, published in 
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1953, might with advantage have been reprinted ina volume like — 
the present. As it is, we get not quite a full impression of what 
Humphry House, when fully extended, could really do. It is a | 


5 | 


learned essayist that is here most in evidence (for broadcasting is 
largely a new vehicle for the essay), with the scholar and the critic 
a little in the background. Even so, the collection is impressive. On 
Coleridge himself there are only gleanings, but there is an excellent 
study of Wordsworth as ‘the poet of that widespread generalized 
benevolence which was so prominent in the moral mood of the 
Early Victorian Age.’ To distinguish Wordsworth so clearly as 
Thomas Arnold’s poet and John Stuart Mill’s (the poet, in Mill’s own 
phrase, ‘of unpoetical natures’), while at the same time discerning 
and clearly expressing how much more is veritably present in the 
poetry than ‘medicine for a state of mind’ and ‘Nature as providing 
an automatic sort of psychotherapy’, is a considerable achievement 
within the limits of a short Third Programme talk. On Shelley, too, 
there are several good papers, displaying House’s characteristic 
power of setting almost tiresomely familiar propositions in a fresh 
light. ‘There is an immature element in most adult situations,’ he 
remarks, ‘and Shelley is the supreme poet of exactly that.’ 

But it is the Victorians who are alike most honoured and most 
rigorously anatomized. We are at once made aware of the expert’s 
grip; House knows just when to turn to Irving’s Annals of our Time, 
to the dummy books decorating Dickens’s study, to the Penny 
Magazine and Chambers’s Miscellany, to the painter Holliday’s huge 
stereoscope (so intriguely the exact opposite of the eighteenth- 
century’s Claude glass), to such a vivid, pertinent and Thurberesque 
anecdote as that of Landseer’s putting to flight with his ferocious 
growling Lord Rivers’s savage dog. And all this and much else is 
constantly being organized in the interest of penetrating philo- 
sophical analysis. House has no use for nostalgia. It is itself a beckon- 
ing Victorian weakness, pervasive in Trollope’s Barchester novels, 
and the obverse of the Victorians’ alarmed sense of being more 
modern than anyone had ever been before. Anxiety and worry was 
a grand mark of the age, and it is implied that Mr G. M. Young 
might in fact be a little disillusioned if he were indeed whisked back 
into the 1850's. Malthus is important; the Poor Law of 1834 was 
based on his theory; mournful acquiescence in misery was all the 
go; and Dickens's setting Malthus’s Nursery Songs among the 
dummy books didn’t obviate a growing despondency and bitterness 
in his later novels. Basic to the Victorian vision was a ‘temporal- 
historical-linear habit of thought’. The great world spins for ever 
down the ringing grooves of change; the whole creation moves to 
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far-off divine event; while being thus itself moved and spun, 
anity may usefully occupy itself with constructing enormous 
nological tables. ‘Man was dwarfed by the new conception of 
time and had to exaggerate his morality and his sentiment in order 
to restore his self-esteem.’ He also had to bustle around an environ- 
ment in which things happen and are done demonstrably through 
human agency; in a significant proportion of Victorian paintings 
action is imminent. 

This last observation is, again, characteristic. House's final con- 
cern is invariably with artistic achievement. Lord David Cecil has 
recently called Pater the scholar-artist. House belongs to a securer 
line: that of the scholar-critics. His knowledge of the nineteenth cen- 
tury proceeds from a devoted study of masses of extra-literary 
material. But it is upon the writers— Keats and Dickens and Tenny- 
son and Mrs Humphry Ward—that it is eventually brought to bear. 
The major edition of Dickens's letters upon which he was engaged 
"at the time of his death would indubitably have attested his taste as 
well as his erudition and devotion. Its completion by others will 


serve as his best memorial. 
J. 1.M.STEWART 


THe CROWNING PRIVILEGE by Robert Graves. (Cassell. 155.) 
ARTICULATE ENERGY by Donald Davie. ( Routledge. 18s.) 
SPECULATIVE INSTRUMENTS by I. A. Richards. (Routledge. 21s.) 


‘Is it good,’ I was asked, reading The Crowning Privilege, ‘or silly?’ 
One knows what the questioner meant. Graves’s long independence 
has led in recent years, as one might perhaps have expected, to a 
growing eccentricity, a preoccupation with literary King Charles's 
heads and what can only be described as a contempt for many kinds 
of writers and writing. He has never been in a clique (a clique, at 
any rate, of more than one or two others) and he has never had any 
respect for or obligation to figures whose work and activities he has 
not wholeheartedly admired. 

The 1954-1955 Clark Lectures (which, with some additional 
essays and sixteen new poems, comprise the present book) are as 
fresh, vigorous and uncompromising as all Graves’s critical writings, 
but compared with the fine insight of such a book as Poetic Un- 
reason or with the important polemics of, say, A Pamphlet Against 
Anthologies they seem curiously unilluminating and thin. | must 
confess that my own eyes glide swiftly over those passages which 
display Graves’s imagination about the White Goddess or his in- 
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vestigations into anthropology and mythology. The idea that every . 
good poet must have a personal feminine Muse is not uninteresting — 
and not untrue, but by now Graves has rather wearied us with it, © 
and in these lectures (as we shall see) it leads him to make some _ 
queer judgements. Nor can one feel that the odd mixture of inven- — 
tion and esoteric research characteristic of Graves’s later prose work 
adds very much to a subject like the origin of poetic metres (“When 
two hammers answer each other five times on the anvil . . . five in 
honour of the five stations of the Celtic year, there you have 
Chaucer’s familiar hendecasyllabic line’ etc.) 

The subject of the lectures was ‘Professional Standards in English 
Poetry’, and the meat of Graves’s theme is the aforesaid indepen- 
dence. Everything he has to say on this score is said with great pun- _ 
gency and brilliance and much of it constantly needs saying. On the 
poet’s other job (‘any position that makes him condone the printing 
or broadcasting of poems which he himself would not choose to 
print or broadcast is a dangerous one’), his public (‘his chief loyalty © 
is to the Goddess Calliope, not to his publisher, or to the bookseller 
on his publisher’s mailing list’), his integrity (it ‘consists in his not _ 
forming ties that can impair his critical independence, or prevent 
him from telling the whole truth about anything, or force him to do 
anything out of character’) Graves is excellent and unexception- 
able. On a number of other matters he has often a valuable (and, to 
me, sympathetic) view to offer, even though to some it may seem 
perverse: ‘I expect poems to say what they mean in the simplest and 
most economical way; even if the thought they contain is complex. 
I do not mind exalted language in poetry any more than I mind low 
language, but rhetoric disgusts me,’ for example, and his remark 
about the early Dylan Thomas that he did not aim ‘deliberately off 
target . .. Thomas seems to have decided that there was no need to 
aim at all, so long as the explosion sounded loud enough. The fumes 
of cordite would drift across the target and a confederate in the butts 
would signal bull after bull.’ 

Where Graves’s standpoint really breaks down is his inability to 
admit that poetical independence can be compatible with poetry 
having a social purpose. ‘The whole period between Marvell and 
Blake was poetically barren,’ he asserts, because he sees that Dryden 
and Pope served other than a personal and lyrical Muse, and is there- 
fore at a loss to account for their achievements. Similarly, he is 
driven to attack Wordsworth with a trivial and unfair (though in- 
genious and amusing) device which only works by ignoring Words- 
worth’s best poetry. And when he comes to the verse of his contem- 
poraries his critical approach permits him on the whole merely to 
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‘ess personal prejudice and predispositions, so that (for in- 
) W. H. Davies comes out in his hierarchy above W. H. Auden. 
[he lectures here, in fact, degenerate into gossip that only occa- 
jionally (as in his pin-pointing of Auden’s debt to Laura Riding) 
rises above mere readability. No, this is not a good book, though it 
is certainly not all silly. = 
Donald Davie is, as a critic, all that Graves is not. Articulate 
nergy, like Seven Types of Ambiguity, has a careful, ambitious and 
‘exhaustive scheme. It is ‘an inquiry into the syntax of English 
‘poetry’ and categorizes, in the Empsonian mode, various forms and 
purposes of syntax, such as ‘syntax as action’, ‘syntax as music’. In 
a sense this ordering of the subject, intellectually brilliant as it is, is 
‘the least satisfactory feature of the book. Syntax seems far less 
- amenable to such drill than ambiguity or pastoral, and Davie’s cate- 
_ gories tend to shade off into each other or provide insufficient evi- 
dence for their existence. Apposite example, indeed, with which 
 Empson is so splendidly profuse, comes hardly to Davie, perhaps be- 
cause of the greater artificiality of his conception, and when it does 
occur is apt to betray the unsureness of his critical judgement —his 
solemn discussion, for example, of a feeble poem by Pound. 

But these strictures must by no means be taken to mean that Arti- 
culate Energy is in any sense a failure. On the contrary, it is a con- 
sistently fascinating and compelling book which gathers momen- 

tum for some final sections on modern verse entirely justifying 
Davie’s unusual approach. As a poet Davie has been associated with 
the return to form and sense of the last few years: Articulate Energy 
is, in many ways, a critical apologia for the movement. The impulse 
behind it is, as Davie admits, ‘conservative’. He sees the break with 
the past in much modern poetry as essentially a change in attitude 
towards poetic syntax, and though his conservatism is ‘rational’ in 
that it does not ipso facto deny virtue to those poets who have ab- 
jured or perverted the forms of syntax, his sympathies are with 
modern poets who have expressed their world in syntactical poetry. 
‘The abandonment of syntax testifies to a failure of nerve, a loss of 
confidence in the intelligible structure of the conscious mind, and 
the validity of its activity.’ This view and its working out seem to 
me of great importance, for the matter goes to the root of all modern 
art—in music, for instance, in the opposition of the traditionalism 
of late Bartok and the ‘break with the past’ of mature Schonberg. 

Articulate Energy makes its points with uncommon depth and 
tact and is particularly happy in its choice of paths towards its con- 
clusions. To start with sympathetic attacks on the critical stand- 
points of T. E. Hulme, Susanne Langer and Ernest Fenollosa is an un- 
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likely but rewarding way of capturing the reader, and such inspired | 
means of conducting the discussion are maintained to the end. | 

Speculative Instruments takes us to the nebulous regions where | 
literature borders on philosophy, semantics, science and education. 7 
It is a collection of essays, talks and notes which, by and large, will © 
appeal mainly to the I. A. Richards expert, for some of them have 
the inexplicitness of footnotes to an absent text and many are de- 
liberately tentative and exploratory of matters difficult to pin down. 
A phrase of Richards’s own might be applied to the process — stam- 
mering away persistently. 

The book’s central theme is the recognition of the ambiguity of 
language and the need to define it; a theme, of course, familiar from 
Richards’s other work and which, indeed, has changed the whole 
climate of our critical thought. Like many originators, Richards evi- 
dently feels the need to emphasize his message again and again: as 
he observes, ‘It is not easy to let up on the pressure we are under to 
get something (as we hope) said in favour of our awareness of the ~ 
process of saying.’ But it does not help the attractiveness of a set of 
casual papers such as this. Richards’s constant awareness that ‘there 
is no study which is not a language study, concerned with the specu- 
lative instruments it employs’ appears to me to impede him from 
coming to grips with many subjects which engage his interest (and 
would engage ours) —as a Marxist, faced with the task of criticizing 
Dickens, will only manage to describe the rise of industrial 
capitalism. 

There are two essays, however, where Richards has lavished his 
subtlety on subjects of satisfying concreteness. In a piece which 
first appeared in the Criterion he gives the results (in the manner of 
the notorious protocols in Practical Criticism) of asking Cambridge, 
Harvard and Radcliffe Eng. Lit. students to ‘explain’ a short passage 
from Gebir. They will make all poets wonder if anyone (other than 
Richards) really understands their poetry. The second essay is also 
literary, a profound interpretation of Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida in the light of Plato’s Republic. These two are quite suffi- 
cient to prevent one feeling disappointment that this critic of un- 
rivalled intellectual power has not produced here a book of consist- 
ent interest and value. 


ROY FULLER 
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CHILDREN OF THE GAME by Jean Cocteau. (The Harvill Press. 12s. 6d.) 
UPENING SEED by Colette. (Secker & Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 
he or Memory by Maurice Druon. (Rupert Hart-Davis. ros. 
6d, 
“ 
THE MALEDICTION by Jean Giono. (Museum Press. Ios. 6d.) 
Cocteau and Colette are two giants in the modern world of enter- 
tainment, writers whose personalities became so notorious and in- 
fluential that their books were easily regarded as side issues to their 
lives. The one was associated with frivolity and irresponsibility, the 
other with salaciousness; he wrote openly about taking drugs, she 


about her husbands and lovers. They were read, enjoyed, admired or 


deplored: seldom respected. By the time of Colette’s death, however, 
her ménage a trois with Willy and Polaire had assumed the dignity 
of social history, the Claudine books, originally issued as pornog- 
raphy by Willy, no longer scandalized and her intimate knowledge 
of the last years of the great Parisian demi-monde and of back-stage 
life in provincial music halls had ceased to be merely raffishly 
amusing and had acquired artistic interest; she was Officially recog- 
nized as a serious and considerable writer, and first-rate translations 
of all her books are appearing regularly in England. Cocteau’s legend 
is even more dazzling and distracting, and his recent election to the 
Academie Francaise appears as yet another brilliant firework let off 
to confuse the issue of his ultimate artistic worth. In spite of his 
fame, he is still known in England almost entirely through his films. 


One reason for this is that he is extremely difficult to translate, even 
“more so than Colette; and it is fortunate that the English version of 
his best novel, Les Enfants Terribles, has been entrusted to Miss 


Rosamond Lehmann. Her rendering is a tour de force, recreating 
with complete success this most French of French books for English 
readers. 

Cocteau understands youth so well that at times he seems to have 
invented it; he invented at least a particular and glamorous form of 
juvenile delinquency. Paul and Elisabeth, in this novel, are 
glamorous, with their obsessive narcissism, irresponsibility, cruelty 
and pathos. Cocteau sees them simultaneously from within and 
from without, and although they are monsters their natures contain 
a special element, never before or since so exactly caught in writing, 
that is common to all adolescence. The novel deteriorates slightly 
when they grow up, and becomes a melodrama dominated by that 
conception of beautiful death that always seems a shade facitious in 
Cocteau’s work. But how effective the ‘props’ are: the stone in the 
snowball thrown in the first chapter, the death of Elisabeth’s hus- 
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band, strangled like Isadora Duncan by his own scarf, the love letter — 
written by Paul, which he absent-mindedly addresses to himself, the | 
poison sent by Dargelos, relic of a schoolboy craze that kills a grown 
man. In spite of the author’s cryptic extravagance and the rather _ 
artificial aura of grace and purity that surrounds them, Paul and 
Elisabeth are startingly real; more so, for instance, than the adoles- 
cents in Les Faux Monnayeurs, where Cocteau was presented as a 
counterfeit corruptor of youth as opposed to the Socratic figure of 
Edouard-Gide. Certainly a suspicious brightness about this book sug- 
gests a counterfeit gold coin; but it rings true, and its value may well 
increase with time. 

Colette, too, was susceptible to the charm of youth on the brink 
of corruption, and from her earliest books, the Claudine series and 
L’Ingenue Libertine, to one of her last, Gigi, this was a favourite 
theme; and Chéri, with his cat-like egotism, touching sexual pre- 
cocity, moral blankness, lack of interest in others and of confidence 
in himself, is another lost and fatally dependent relation of 
Cocteau’s terrible children. How would Vinca, the heroine of Ripen- 
ing Seed, get on with Elisabeth and Paul? She would fall in love with 
Paul and as she shares with Elisabeth a painfully gauche tenacity of 
purpose, she might easily copy her habit of sleeping with a clothes- 
peg on her nose to achieve a Greek profile. But Vinca, far from being 
a monster, is a womanly woman, and Colette, a firm believer in 
woman’s intuition, has given her enough to ensure survival. Her 
clumsiness has the unconscious grace of a staggering foal, while 
Elisabeth’s is the first playful pat of a young tigress, whose claws 
will not long remain sheathed. The one is destined for domesticity, 
the other to destroy it. Colette could sometimes be a little patron- 
izing towards her male characters, and in this book Phil is at a dis- 
advantage, being inferior to Vinca in sensibility and to Mme Dal- 
leray in experience. His seduction by Mme Dalleray is treated rather 
self-consciously by Colette; the incident is too solemn, reminding 
one of all the clichés about ‘older married women’ and without the 
gaiety and truth of the Léa-Chéri relationship. However, the treat- 
ment of Vinca and Phil is masterly and the background in Brittany, 
seldom described directly but as it were reflected in the children’s 
movements and sensations, is among the most memorable of 
Colette’s landscapes. 

Maurice Druon’s The Film of Memory is a new French novel that 
can stand comparison with these two products of the 1920's; it is 
accomplished, imaginative and entertaining. A great courtesan is 
ending her days in a shabby Roman hotel; decayed, penniless, ridi- 
culous, she is a bit mad and takes refuge from the squalid present 
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na of her life unfolds backwards, each detail remembered and 
peatec and her only audience is a shy little chambermaid, awed 
yy a crumbling splendour she cannot fully understand. Before the 
Id woman dies, she has passed on a message to the young girl, be- 
eathed her as it were a key to sensuality. The design is neat; the 
yitiful collapse of the grande amoureuse coincides with, and causes, 
the innocent girl’s preliminary understanding of passion. The flam- 
boyant figure of La Sanziani is drawn firmly, with sufficient subtlety 
to avoid caricature, and the chambermaid is a charming and con- 
rincing character. Their story is established and made actual by its 
kground of the film world in Rome, sardonically observed. This 
enjoyable and sometimes moving book has been well translated by 
| ness Budberg. 
Unfortunately the latest novel by Giono has not been so success- 
fully put into English: in this case the translator has been defeated 
the author's personal style. The difficulty here does not come, as 
does with Cocteau and Colette, from an allusive pithiness but from 
a tendency to be facetious, a heavy and ingenuous irony, that I sus- 
pect marred the original and is more exaggerated in The Maledic- 
tion than in Giono’s earlier novels. The plot about a family cursed 
by a chain of disasters seems better suited to a short story; many 
characters are introduced but none is really developed and most are 
rather too eccentric to be true. Giono is a regional writer whose 
feeling for Provence has yielded in the past results of great beauty, 
but this novel suffers from all the faults attendant on regional 
writing. It contains the familiar situation of a stranger arriving in 
4 small and self-contained community, picturesque folk-lore, local 
‘characters’, clumsy satire on provincialism; but the author has 
omitted to provide his vivid descriptions of the surrounding land- 


scape which alone could animate these particular ingredients. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Tue GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF ELIZABETHAN Comeby by M. C. 
Bradbrook. (Chatto and Windus. 18s.) 


THE SLAVE OF Lire: a Study of Shakespeare and the Idea of Justice. 
By M. D. H. Parker. ( Chatto and Windus. 18s.) 


Everyone has his own candidate for the place of Most Neglected 
Poet in English, and mine is Ben Jonson: why is this intelligent, 
earthy and cantankerous genius not acclaimed as the master of 
English comedy? Jonson’s reputation has suffered, among those who 
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have not read him, from a famous passage from Thomas Fuller that 
turns up in all the histories of literature: it describes the wit-combats . 
between Jonson and Shakespeare, ‘which two I behold like a Spanish | 
great galleon and an English man of war: master Jonson (like the 
former) was built far higher in learning; solid but slow in his per- 
formance.’ No one who has seen a Jonson play can consider it solid 
and slow, pedantic or over-intellectual: no dramatist has ever had a 
more supple intellect. 

Iam moved to say all this because even Miss Bradbrook, who has 
devoted her life to the study and defence of Elizabethan drama, is 
unjust to Jonson in her new book: 

His achievement in reshaping drama has many similarities with 
Shaw’s. Both enjoyed battle, both were endowed with a double 
passion — the passion for language itself, for collecting words and 
epigrams, and the passion for social theory. Neither was a drama- 
tist in the supreme sense in which Shakespeare and Moliére were 
dramatists, for neither was able to lose himself in the world of his 
own creation. 

Here are all the old half-truths about the galleon and the man of war. 
Jonson does create his own world, one which is very much alive; 
and if he does not lose himself in it, that is because he is a satirist 
who keeps his head, constantly relating his own world of gigantic 
evil with the world outside. Nor is it fair to compare Jonson with 
Shaw, for Jonson’s language abounds in the one thing that Shaw’s 
lacks, body. Jonson picked up his slang and earthy metaphor at 
street-corners or in prison, and concentrated and enriched it to make 
a superb dramatic language: Shaw could never have written Bar- 
tholomew Fair. He might have been indignant at the way children 
are brought up, but not like this: 

Can it call ‘whore’, cry ‘bastard’? O, then kiss it, 

A witty child! Can’t swear? The father’s darling, 

Give it two plums. Nay, rather than’t shall learn 

No bawdy song, the mother herself will teach it. 

Her treatment of Jonson is not the only flaw in Miss Bradbrook’s 
book. Admirers of her Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan 
Tragedy will be disappointed in this companion to it. It is 20 years 
since she wrote the earlier work, and in that time, one would 
imagine, she would have digested everything more thoroughly. She 
has tried too to fill in what I remember as a gap in the earlier work, 
some consideration of critical theory, of what the Elizabethans 
themselves said their plays were like. But surprisingly, the new book 
seems less digested than the old: sometimes it is difficult to make out 
a general line of argument for more than a few pages at a time. I am 
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t quite sure what sort of book she was trying to write: parts of it 
| a literary survey of the old-fashioned kind, with too much detail 
for those who haven’t read the plays, and too little for those who 
; have; other parts are a consideration of the relation between comic 
theory and practice (these are the best bits); and at times she ven- 
tures into literary criticism, but always half-heartedly, so that there 
is no Elizabethan comedy of which she has really deepened my 
“understanding. No book of hers could fail to contain much that is 
true and helpful, but this one will remain for specialists only. 

_ Miss Parker compares Shakespeare not with his colleagues but 
with medieval philosophy and the Christian ethical tradition. Her 
argument is that Shakespeare had a philosophy: consistent, serious 
and Christian. Two of her chapters deal with the history of ideas: 
they are sound and informative, thought she has not the rare gift 
of a Lovejoy or a C. S. Lewis, of discussing past ideas in terms that 
would have been intelligible to the people who propounded them ° 
and also sound urgent to us. One of the chapters is about the Eliza- 
* bethan world picture (‘the Elizabethan poise’, she prefers to call it, 
_ but it is made up of the usual examples, with Ulysses’ degree speech 
from Troilus and Cressida well to the fore); the other is more tech- 
nical, and is called the Idea of Justice in the Orthodox Tradition. | 
cannot judge whether her account of Aquinas is accurate, it is cer- 
tainly readable. 

Most readers will be less interested in the background than in the 
plays themselves, to which the remaining chapters are given. Here 
we want to ask whether her insistence on a Christian interpretation 
succeeds in clarifying and enriching their significance for us; and I 
am afraid the answer is, not very much. She points out a large num- 
ber of Christian references we might otherwise have missed (she 
overdoes it too: surely Hamlet’s ‘the readiness is all’ does not mean 
that he has taken the sacraments); but she does not light up the plays 

as wholes. In fairness I should take an example, and I will choose 
_ King Lear. In insisting on the play’s Christianity she will not allow 
Gloucester’s lines— 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 

They kill us for their sport 
—to stand for its final lesson; but she refutes them with Edgar’s 
smug remark: 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to plague us: 

The dark and vicious place where thee he got 

Cost him his eyes. 
Now it is true that there is a strong feeling in Lear that everyone’s * 
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punishment is his own fault: but Gloucester’s fault is that he was a | 
fellow-traveller, not that he begot a bastard. Edgar’s remarks seems _ 
to me even more horrible than Gloucester’s: there is a great dif- | 
ference between Gloucester’s dreadful fate being the result of his 
weakness because of the world’s wickedness, which we must accept; 
and its being a just punishment imposed by the gods, which we — 
must approve. Miss Parker seems to suggest the latter, and I decline 
to approve any such iniquity. 

On at least two points her interpretation of the play is overeager. 
She sees the Fool as the mouthpiece of revelation —‘as, we are told, 
the wisdom of God always appears to the world.’ There is something 
in this, and it certainly provides another of the all-important links 
between the Fool and Cordelia (an analogue of Christ, according to 
Miss Parker); but the obvious import of what the Fool says is that 
self-interest pays. The mouthpiece of revelation would surely not 
keep telling Lear to look after himself. And on Lear’s behaviour in 
the second act we are given a very unsatisfactory comment: his fury 
with his daughters here is punctuated with attempts to keep calm 
and assurances that he will be patient; but I do not see these as ans- 
wers to prayer, rather as pathetic proofs of his helplessness. I am 
not at all sure that there is any ‘right’ interpretation of Lear; but I 
have to admit that if there is one it seems to me implicitly Christian. 
The play is set in a pagan world in which the suffering is so intense 
that the ethic of that world is exposed as inadequate: even Lear’s 
oaths are made to seem rather silly, and the knave turns fool that 
runs away. In the end a Christian morality has emerged by sheer 
natural selection. And so I must agree very largely with Miss 
Parker’s most penetrating comment on the play, that its verdict ‘is 
the paradox of Christian doctrine, that nature without grace is un- 
natural.’ 

In conclusion, I should like to lament the fact that scholars so 
often seem unable to write. A series of accurate and even illuminat- 
ing details is not a substitute for an argument. To realize the truth of 
this with Miss Parker's book, one should compare it with Mr Eliot’s 
Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca. Mr Eliot’s argument is, of 
course, the exact opposite of hers, that behind Shakespeare lies not 
a philosophy but ‘the mixed and muddled scepticism of the Renais- 
sance’. I think on the whole that he is right and she is wrong; but I 
may be unduly influenced in thinking this by the fact that he can 
write: that every one of his sentences is there for a purpose and im- 
plies a host of unwritten sentences behind it: and that he has said 
more in his 15 pages than Miss Parker has in 234. 


L.D.LERNER 
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[ Wats 4 Pre M94 Xe ; : 

Y is 25. His first book of poems, The Peaceable Kingdom (Chatto 
ndus) was published in 1954. He is the editor of Stand, and has 
yritten a long poem which, with music by Elisabeth Lutyens, has 


AAN TAYLOR is Assistant Professor of English at Gettysberg College, 
sylvania. She has published one novel, Until That Day, a book of short 
; Address Unknown, and is now at work on a play. 


AARK SCHORER was born in Sauk City, Wisconsin, and educated at the 
Jniversity of Wisconsin and at Harvard. He was awarded a Guggenheim Fel- 
awship, and has published a study of William Blake, a collection of short 
rories and two novels. He has recently completed the authorized biography 


RAYMOND WILSON, aged 29, is a Northumbrian. He served in the Navy and 
fterwards became a schoolmaster. He took a degree in his spare time and is 
now doing research at London University. This is the first poem he has had 
pu ae hed except in College magazines and teaching journals. He is married, 
with one son. 


* * * 


We regret that in making use of the five new poems of Thomas Hardy in 
he last issue acknowledgements were not made to the Trustees of the Hardy 
_ estate for their kind permission. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 3, Number 3, will be out on 15 February and will 
contain, among other contributions: 


Elizabeth Bowen Coming to London—VI 
Henry Miller Literature as a Dead Duck 


Alberto Moravia The Tree in the House 


R. A. Scott-James The New Weekly 
an episode in literary journalism 


Stephen Spender Poem in Four Movements 


Graham Greene on Kipling 
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